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NOTE 

The  sincere  thanks  of  the  editors  are  due  to  a 
large  number  of  authors  and  publishers  for  their 
kindness  and  courtesy  in  granting  permission  for 
the  use  of  extracts  in  this  anthology  of  mountain 
literature.  Many  pieces  will  be  missed  that  the 
reader  would  naturally  expect  to  see  in  such  a 
collection— for  instance,  many  passages  from  the 
works  of  Mr.  Ruskin  ;  these  have  had  to  be  left 
out  through  the  exigencies  of  copyright.  Grateful 
acknowledgments  are  owing  to  the  following, 
among  others  :  To  the  literary  executors  of  the 
late  Professor  Blackie,  for  several  extracts  from 
Lays  of  the  HighhiJids  and  Islands,  published  by 
Messrs.  Strahan  and  Co.,  and  for  the  translation 
of  a  poem  by  Duncan  Ban  Maclntyre  ;  to  Mr. 
Wilfrid  Blunt,*  for  his  sonnet,  The  Sublime;  to 
Professor  Dowden,  for  an  extract  from  his  poem, 
On  the  Heights;  to  Messrs.  Macmillan  and  Co., 
for  poems  by  Tennyson,  for  a  number  of  pieces 
from  Principal  Shairp's  Glen  Desseray  and  Other 
Poems,  and  for  the  poem  entitled  In  High  Savoy, 
by  F.  T.  Palgrave  ;  to  Mr.  George  Meredith,  for 
extracts  from  Beauchamp^s  Career  and  Vittoria, 
both  published  by  Messrs.  Constable  and  Co. ;  to 

*  Mr.  Blunt's  Poetical  Works  are  published  by  Messrs. 
Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  and  Co. 
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Mr.  W.  G.  CoUingwood,  for  extracts  from  The 
Alps  of  Savoy,  published  by  Mr.  George  Allen, 
who  is  also  the  publisher  of  Ave  Regina,  by 
Mr.  Hugh  Macnaghten,  containing  a  sonnet  for 
the  use  of  which  thanks  are  due  to  both  author 
and  publisher  ;  to  Mr.  Lloyd  Osbourne,  for  a  poem 
from  R.  L.  Stevenson's  Cliild's  Garden  of  Verses, 
published  by  Mr.  John  Lane ;  to  Mr.  Francis 
Gribble,  for  a  translation  from  Gesner,  appearing 
in  his  Early  Moienhii?ieers,  published  by  Mr. 
Unwin,  who  has  also  kindly  granted  permission 
for  the  use  of  certain  extracts  from  Emile  Javelle's 
Alpine  Memories,  and  of  an  excerpt  from  A.  F. 
Mummery's  My  Climbs  in  the  Alps  and  Caucasus; 
to  the  Rev.  R.  C.  Wilton,  for  extracts  from  his 
father  (the  Rev.  Richard  Wilton's)  Lyra  Pastoralis, 
published  by  Messrs.  Methuen  and  Co. ;  to  Messrs. 
Burns  and  Gates,  for  several  poems  by  Aubrey  de 
Vere ;  to  Messrs.  Chatto  and  Windus,  for  the 
poem,  When  the  Storm  was  Proudest,  in  the  second 
volume  of  Dr.  George  Mac  Donald's  Poetical 
Works  published  by  them  ;  to  Messrs.  Hurst  and 
Llackett,  for  poems  by  the  same  author  in  Robert 
Falconer;  to  Mr.  J.  Herbert  Bell,  for  a  stanza 
from  Uncut  Stones,  published  by  Mr.  G.  Redway ; 
to  Miss  Harriett  Jay,  for  four  sonnets  by  the  late 
Robert  Buchanan  ;  to  Messrs.  Longmans,  Green, 
and  Co.,  for  an  extract  from  Sir  Leslie  Stephen's 
Playground  of  Europe;  to  Mr.  George  Milner, 
not  only  for  kindly  granting  permission  for  the  use 
of  a  piece   by  Edwin  \\'augh,  whose  works   he 
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edited  (publisher,  Mr.  John    Heywood,  of  Man- 
chester), but  for  several  of  his  own  poems  in  From 
Dawn  to  Dusk;  to  Mr.  Theodore  Watts-Dunton, 
for  extracts  from  Ayhuin,  published  by  Messrs. 
Hurst  and  Blackett,  and  from  The  Comwg  of  Love, 
published  by   Mr.  John    Lane,   and   also  for  an 
original  poem,  Ne7u  Yearns  Eve  in  the  Alps,  the 
first  form  of  which  appeared  in  the  Athenaiim] 
to  Messrs.  Blackwood  and  Sons  and  to  Sir  Theo- 
dore Martin  for  a  translation  of  Goethe's  song, 
The  Spring  that  Bursts;  to  Messrs.  Nimmo,  Hay, 
and  Mitchell,  for  extracts  from  Alexander  Smith's 
A  Summer  in  Skyej   to  Mr.  Hilaire  Belloc,  for 
passages  from  his  Path  to  Rome,  published  by  Mr. 
George  Allen  ;  to  Professor  A.  B.  W.  Kennedy,  for 
permission  to  use  an  extract  from  A.  W.  Moore's 
The  Alps  in  1S64;  to  Mr.  James  Nisbet,  for  lines 
by  Miss  Frances  Ridley  Havergal  ;  to  the  Bishop 
of  Durham,  for  his  Latin  and  English  hexameters, 
To  the  Jungfrau;  to  Sir  A.  Wills,  for  a  passage 
from  his  Eagle's  Nest;  to  Mr.  Douglas  Freshfield, 
for  two  extracts  from  his  Italiatt  Alps,  published 
by  Messrs.   Longmans,  Green,  and  Co. ;   to  Mr. 
Mackenzie    Bell,    for    several    poems    from    his 
Collected  Poems,  published  by  Mr.  Thomas  Bur- 
leigh ;  to  Sir  Martin  Conway,  for  a  passage  from 
Aconcagua  and  Tierra  del  Fuego,  published  by 
Messrs.  Cassell  and  Co.  ;  to  Mr.  Horatio  F.  Brown, 
for  permission  to  make  extracts  from  the  late  Mr. 
J.  A.  Symonds'  Our  Life  /«  the  Swiss  Highlands, 
published  by  Messrs.  A.  and  C.  Black,  and  from 
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VagahmdttU  Libellus  and  Anivii  Figura,  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.  ;  to  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Mond,  for  a  poem,  Spring  in  the  Alps, 
by  the  late  Miss  Mathilde  Blind  ;  to  Messrs.  Ellis 
and  Elvey,  for  The  Hill  Sumniii,  by  Dante  Gabriel 
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XXll 


THE    VOICE    OF 
THE    MOUNTAINS 


THE   MOUNTAINS 


O  ye  MoLiHtains,  and  Hills,  bless  ye  the  Lord: 
praise  Him,  and  mag-nify  Him  for  ever. 

Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

Of  mountaines  now,  indeed  my  muse  must  runne, 
The  poets  there  did  dwell  as  fables  fayne  : 
Because  some  say,  they  would  be  neere  the  sunne. 
And  taste  sometymes  the  frost,  the  cold,  the  rayne, 
To  judge  of  both,  which  is  the  chiefe  and  best. 
Who  knows  no  toyle,  can  never  skill  of  rest, 
Who  alwaies  walkes,  on  carpet  soft  and  gay. 
Knows  not  hard  hills,  nor  likes  the  mountaine  way. 

Thomas  Churchyard. 

Among  the  mountains  did  I  feel 

The  joy  of  my  desire.  William  Wordsworth. 


Ye  crags  and  peaks,  I'm  with  you  once  again. 

Methinks  I  hear 
A  spirit  in  your  echoes  answer  me. 
And  bid  your  tenant  welcome  to  his  home 

^&^"'  Sheridan  Knowles, 


Ben  Greig" 

"\  "ITH  Y  climl:)  the  mountains  ?    I  will  tell  thee  why, 

And,  if  my  fancy  jumps  not  with  thy  whim, 
What  marvel  ?  there  is  scope  beneath  the  sky 
For  things  that  creep,  and  fly,  and  walk,  and  swim. 
I  love  the  free  breath  of  the  broad-wing'd  breeze, 
I  love  the  eye's  free  sweep  from  craggy  rim, 
I  love  the  free  bird  poised  at  lofty  ease. 
And  the  free  torrent's  far-upsounding  hymn  ; 
I  love  to  leave  my  littleness  behind 
In  the  low  vale  where  little  cares  are  great, 
And  in  the  mighty  map  of  things  to  find 
A  sober  measure  of  my  scanty  state, 
Taught  by  the  vastness  of  God's  pictured  plan 
In  the  big  world  how  small  a  thing  is  man  ! 

/.  S.  Blackie. 

The  Mountain 

npHE  mountain  sat  upon  the  plain 

In  his  eternal  chair. 
His  observation  manifold, 
His  inquest  everywhere  : 
The  seasons  played  about  his  knee 
Like  children  round  a  sire  ; 
Grandfather  of  the  days  is  he. 
Of  dawn  the  ancestor.  ^^^^y  Dickenson. 
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Mountains,  Waves,  and  Skies 

RE  not  the  mountains,  waves,  and  skies  a  part 
Of  me  and  of  my  soul,  as  I  of  them  ? 
Is  not  the  love  of  these  deep  in  my  heart 
With  a  pure  passion  ?     Should  I  not  contemn 
All  objects,  if  compared  with  these  ?  and  stem 
A  tide  of  suffering,  rather  than  forego 
Such  feelings  for  the  hard  and  worldly  phlegm 
Of  those  whose  eyes  are  only  turn'd  below. 
Gazing  upon  the  ground,  with  thoughts  which  dare 

not  glow  ? 

Not  vainly  did  the  early  Persian  make 

His  altar  the  high  places  and  the  peak 

Of  earth-o'ergazing  mountains,  and  thus  take 

A  fit  and  unwall'd  temple,  there  to  seek 

The  Spirit,  in  whose  honour  shrines  are  weak, 

Uprear'd  of  human  hands.     Come,  and  compare 

Columns  and  idol-dwellings,  Goth  or  Greek, 

With  Nature's  realms  of  worship,  earth  and  air, 

Nor  fix  on  fond  abodes  to  circumscribe  thy  prayer  I 

Lord  Byron. 


The  Mountain  Boasteth 

'T^HIS  stoutly  I  maintain 

'Gainst    Forests,    Valleys,    Fields,    Groves, 
Rivers,  Pasture,  Plain, 
And  all  their  flatter  kind  (so  much  that  do  rely 
Upon  their  feedings,  flocks,  and  their  fertility) 
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The  Mountain  is  the  King  :  and  he  it  is  alone 
Above  the  other  soils  that  Nature  doth  inthrone. 
For  Mountains  be  hke  Men  of  brave  heroic  mind, 
With  eyes  erect  to  heaven,  of  whence  themselves 

they  find  ; 
Whereas  the  lowly  Vale,  as  earthly,  like  itself. 
Doth  never  further  look  than   how  to  purchase 

pelf. 
And  of  their  batfull  sites,  the  Vales  that  boast  them 

thus, 
Ne'er  had  been  what  they  are,  had  it  not  been  for  us  : 
For,  from  the  rising  banks  that  strongly  mound 

them  in. 
The  Valley  (as  betwixt)  her  name  did  first  begin  : 
And  almost  not  a  Brook,  if  she  her  banks  do  fill. 
But  hath  her  plenteous  spring  from  Mountain  or 

from  Hill. 
If  Mead,  or  lower  Slade,  grieve  at  the  room  we 

take, 
Know  that  the  snow  or  rain,  descending  oft,  doth 

make 
The  fruitful  Valley  fat,  with  what  from  us  doth  glide, 
Who  with  our  Winter's  waste  maintain  their  Sum- 
mer's pride. 
And  to  you  lower  Lands  if  terrible  we  seem. 
And  cover'd  oft  with  clouds ;  it  is  your  foggy  steam 
The  powerful  Sun  exhales,  that  in  the  cooler  day 
Unto  this  region  com'n,  about  our  tops  doth  stay. 
And,  what's  the  Grove,  so  much  that  thinks  her  to 

be  grac'd, 
If  not  above  the  rest  upon  the  Mountain  plac'd, 
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Where  she  her  curled  head  unto  the  eye  may  show  ? 

For,  in  the  easy  Vale  if  she  be  set  below, 

What  is  she  but  obscure  ?    And  her  more  dampy 

shade 
And  covert,  but  a  den  for  beasts  of  ravin  made? 
Besides,  we  are  the  marks,  which  looking  from  an 

high, 
The  traveller  beholds  ;  and  with  a  cheerful  eye 
Doth  thereby  shape  his  course,  and  freshly  doth 

pursue 
The  way  which  long  before  lay  tedious  in  his  view. 

Michael  Drayton. 


The  Sublime 

n^O  stand  upon  a  windy  pinnacle. 

Beneath  the  infinite  blue  of  the  blue  noon, 
And  underfoot  a  valley  terrible 
As  that  dim  gulf,  where  sense  and  being  swoon 
When  the  soul  parts  ;  a  giant  valley  strewn 
With  giant  rocks  ;  asleep,  and  vast  and  still, 
And  far  away.     The  torrent,  which  has  hewn 
His  pathway  through  the  entrails  of  the  hill, 
Now  crawls  along  the  bottom  and  anon 
Lifts  up  his  voice,  a  muffled  tremulous  roar 
Borne  on  the  wind  an  instant,  and  then  gone 
Back  to  the  caverns  of  the  middle  air  ; 
A  voice  as  of  a  nation  overthrown 
With  beat  of  drums,  when  hosts  have  marched  to 
war. 
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Clutching  the  brink  with  hands  and  feet  and  knees, 
With  trembling  heart,  and  eyes  grown  strangely 

dim, 
A  part  thyself  and  parcel  of  the  frieze 
Of  that  colossal  temple  raised  to  Time, 
To  gaze  on  horror,  till,  as  in  a  crime, 
Thou  and  the  rocks  become  accomplices. 
There  is  no  voice,  no  life,  'twixt  thee  and  them. 
No  life  !     Yet,  look,  far  down  upon  the  breeze 
Something  has  passed  across  the  bosom  bare 
Of  the  red  rocks,  a  leaf,  a  shape,  a  shade. 
A  living  shadow  !  ay,  above  thee  there 
Are  others  watching. — This  is  the  sublime : 
To  be  alone,  with  eagles  in  the  air. 

Wilfrid  Scawcii  Blunt. 


Love  of  the  Mountain 

T  F,  since  I  had  planted  my  foot  on  the  mountain, 
I  had  ever  felt  a  sensation  of  gladness,  it  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  I  had  entered  into  solitude,  and 
that  rocks,  and  forests,  and  a  whole  new  world  had 
risen  up  between  me  and  the  past.  But  one  fine 
day,  I  realised  that  a  new  passion  had  crept  into 
my  soul.  I  loved  the  mountain  for  its  own  sake. 
I  loved  its  superb  calm  face,  illumined  by  the  sun 
whilst  we  were  still  in  gloom  ;  I  loved  its  mighty 
shoulders  laden  with  ice  full  of  blue  reflections ; 
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its  flanks  whereon  pastures  alternated  with  forests 
and  waste ;  its  vast  roots  stretched  out  afar  Hke 
those  of  an  enormous  tree,  separated  by  valleys, 
each  with  its  own  rivulets,  cascades,  lakes,  and 
meadows ;  I  loved  all  things  that  belonged  to  the 
mountain,  down  to  the  green  and  yellow  mosses 
growing  upon  the  crags,  down  to  the  stone  gleaming 
amid  the  turf.  Elisie  Reclus, 


Palinodia 

'VT'E  mountains,  on  whose  torrent-furrowed  slopes, 

And  bare  and  silent  brows  uplift  to  heaven, 
I  envied  oft  the  soul  which  fills  your  wastes 
Of  pure  and  stern  sublime,  and  still  expanse 
Unbroken  by  the  petty  incidents 
Of  noisy  life  :  Oh  hear  me  once  again  ! 

Winds,  upon  whose  racked  eddies,  far  aloft, 
Above  the  murmur  of  the  uneasy  world, 
My  thoughts  in  exultation  held  their  way  : 
Whose  tremulous  whispers  through  the  rustling 

glade 
Were  once  to  me  unearthly  tones  of  love, 
Joy  without  object,  wordless  music,  stealing 
Through  all  my  soul,  until  my  pulse  beat  fast 
With  aimless  hope,  and  unexpressed  desire — 
Thou  sea,  who  wast  to  me  a  prophet  deep 
Through  all  thy  restless  waves,  and  wasting  shores, 
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Of  silent  labour,  and  eternal  change  ; 

First  teacher  of  the  dense  immensity 

Of  ever-stirring  life,  in  thy  strange  forms 

Of  fish,  and  shell,  and  worm,  and  oozy  weed  : 

To  me  alike  thy  frenzy  and  thy  sleep 

Have  been  a  deep  and  breathless  joy  :  Oh  hear  1 

Mountains,  and  winds,  and  waves,  take  back  your 

child ! 
Upon  thy  balmy  bosom,  Mother  Nature, 
Where  my  young  spirit  dreamt  its  years  away, 
Give  me  once  more  to  nestle  :  I  have  strayed 
Far  through  another  world,  which  is  not  thine. 
Through  sunless  cities,  and  the  weary  haunts 
Of  smoke-grimed  labour,  and  foul  revelry 
My  flagging  wing  has  swept.     A  mateless  bird's 
My  pilgrimage  has  been  ;  through  sin,  and  doubt, 
And  darkness,  seeking  love.    Oh  hear  me,  Nature  I 
Receive  me  once  again  :  but  not  alone  ; 
No  more  alone.  Great  Mother  !     I  have  brought 
One  who  has  wandered,  yet  not  sinned,  like  me. 
Upon  thy  lap,  twin  children,  let  us  lie  ; 
And  in  the  light  of  thine  immortal  eyes 
Let  our  souls  mingle,  till  the  Father  calls 
To  some  eternal  home  the  charge  He  gives  thee. 

Charles  Kingsley. 


II 


On  the  Heights 

TT  ERE  are  the  needs  of  manhood  satisfied  ! 

Sane  breath,  an  amphtude  for  soul  and  sense, 
The  noontide  silence  of  the  summer  hills, 
And  this  embracing  solitude  ;  o'er  all 
The  sky  unsearchable,  which  lays  its  claim — 
A  large  redemption  not  to  be  annulled — 
Upon  the  heart  ;  and  far  below,  the  sea 
Breaking  and  breaking  smoothly,  silently. 
What  need  I  any  further  ?     Now  once  more 
My  arrested  life  begins,  and  I  am  man 
Complete  with  eye,  heart,  brain,  and  that  within 
Which  is  the  centre  and  the  light  of  being ; 
O  dull !  who  morning  after  morning,  chose 
Never  to  climb  these  gorse  and  heather  slopes 
Cairn-crowned,  but  lost  within  one  seaward  nook 
Wasted  my  soul  on  the  ambiguous  speech 
And  slow  eye-mesmerism  of  rolling  waves 
Courting  oblivion  of  the  heart.  .  .  . 

W^elcome  Earth, 

My  natural  heritage  !  and  this  soft  turf, 
These  rocks,  which  no  insidious  ocean  saps, 
But  the  wide  air  flows  over,  and  the  sun 
Illumines.    Take  me,  mother,  to  thy  breast ; 
Gather  me  close  in  tender,  sustenant  arms  ; 
Lay  bare  thy  bosom's  sweetness  and  its  strength, 
That  I  may  drink  vigour  and  joy  and  love. 
O  infinite  composure  of  the  hiUs, 
Thou  large  simplicity  of  this  fair  world. 
Candour  and  calmness,  with  no  mockery, 
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No  soft  frustration,  flattering  sigh  or  smile 

Which  masks  a  tryannous  purpose ;  and  ye  Powers 

Of  these  sky-circled  heights,  and  Presences 

Awful  and  strict,  I  find  you  favourable 

Who  seek  not  to  exclude  me  or  to  slay, 

Rather  accept  my  being,  take  me  up 

Into  your  silence  and  your  peace.     Therefore 

By  him  whom  ye  reject  not.  Gracious  Ones, 

Pure  vows  are  made  that  haply  he  will  be 

Not  all  unworthy  of  the  world  ;  he  casts 

Forth  from  him,  never  to  resume  again. 

Veiled  nameless  things,  frauds  of  the  unfilled  heart, 

Fantastic  pleasures,  delicate  sadnesses, 

The  lurid  and  the  curious  and  the  occult, 

Coward  sleights  and   shifts,  the  manners  of  the 

slave. 
And  long  unnatural  uses  of  dim  life. 
Hence  with  you !     Robes  of  angels  touch  these 

heights 
Blown  by  pure  winds,  and  I  lay  hold  upon  them. 

Edward  Dowden, 


The  Mountain 

'TPWO  thousand  feet  in  air  it  stands 

Betwixt  the  bright  and  shaded  lands, 
Above  the  regions  it  divides 
And  borders  with  its  furrowed  sides. 
The  seaward  valley  laughs  with  light 
Till  the  round  sun  o'erhangs  this  height ; 
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But  then  the  shadow  of  the  crest 

No  more  the  plains  that  lengthen  west 

Enshrouds,  yet  slowly,  surely  creeps 

Eastward,  until  the  coolness  steeps 

A  darkling  league  of  tilth  and  wold, 

And  chills  the  flocks  that  seek  their  fold. 

Not  like  those  ancient  summits  lone, 

Mont  Blanc,  on  his  eternal  throne, — 

The  city-gemmed  Peruvian  peak, — 

The  sunset  portals  landsmen  seek, 

Whose  train,  to  reach  the  Golden  Land, 

Crawls  slow  and  pathless  through  the  sand,- 

Or  that  whose  ice-lit  beacon  guides 

The  mariner  on  tropic  tides, 

And  flames  across  the  Gulf  afar, 

A  torch  by  day,  by  night  a  star, — 

Not  thus,  to  cleave  the  outer  skies, 

Does  my  serener  mountain  rise, 

Nor  aye  forget  its  gentle  birth 

Upon  the  dewy,  pastoral  earth. 


But  ever,  in  the  noonday  light. 

Are  scenes  whereof  I  love  the  sight, — 

Broad  pictures  of  the  lower  world 

Beneath  my  gladdened  eyes  unfurled. 

Irradiate  distances  reveal 

Fair  nature  wed  to  human  weal ; 

The  rolling  valley  made  a  plain  ; 

Its  chequered  squares  of  grass  and  grain  ; 

The  flowery  elders  where  they  meet, — 
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Ay,  even  the  springing  corn  I  see, 
And  garden-haunts  of  bird  and  bee  ; 
And,  where  in  daisied  meadows  shines 
The  wandering  river  through  its  vines, 
Move  specks  at  random,  which  I  know 
Are  herds  a-grazing  to  and  fro. 

Yet  still  a  goodly  height  it  seems 

From  which  the  mountain  pours  his  streams, 

Or  hinders,  with  caressing  hands, 

The  sunlight  seeking  other  lands. 

Like  some  great  giant,  strong  and  proud, 

He  fronts  the  louring  thunder-cloud, 

And  wrests  its  treasures,  to  bestow 

A  guerdon  on  the  realm  below  ; 

Or,  by  the  deluge  roused  from  sleep 

Within  his  bristling  forest-keep, 

Shakes  all  his  pines,  and  far  and  wide, 

Sends  down  a  rich,  imperious  tide. 

At  night  the  whistling  tempests  meet 
In  tryst  upon  his  topmost  seat. 
And  all  the  phantoms  of  the  sky 
Frolic  and  gibber,  storming  by. 
By  day  I  see  the  ocean-mists 
Float  with  the  current  where  it  lists, 
And  from  my  summit  I  can  hail 
Cloud-vessels  passing  on  the  gale, — 
The  stately  argosies  of  air, — 
And  parley  with  the  helmsmen  there  ; 
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Can  probe  their  dim  mysterious  source, 
Ask  of  their  cargo  and  their  course, — 
Whence  come  ?  where  bound  ? — and  wait  reply, 
As  all  sails  spread,  they  hasten  by. 

If  foiled  in  what  I  fain  would  know, 
Again  I  turn  my  eyes  below 
And  eastward,  past  the  hither  mead 
Where  all  day  long  the  cattle  feed, 
A  crescent  gleam  my  sight  allures, 
And  clings  about  the  hazy  moors, — 
The  great,  encircling,  radiant  sea, 
Alone  in  its  immensity. 

Edmund  Clarence  Stedman. 


The  Voice  and  the  Peak 

'T'HE  voice  and  the  Peak 

Far  over  summit  and  lawn, 
The  lone  glow  and  long  roar 
Green-rushing  from  the  rosy  llirones  of  dawn 

All  night  have  I  heard  the  voice 
Rave  over  the  rocky  bar, 
But  thou  wert  silent  in  heaven, 
Above  thee  glided  the  star. 

Hast  thou  no  voice,  O  Peak, 
That  standest  high  above  all  ? 
'  I  am  the  voice  of  the  Peak, 
I  roar  and  rave,  for  I  fall. 
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A  thousand  voices  go 
To  North,  South,  East,  and  West ; 
They  leave  the  heights  and  are  troubled, 
And  moan  and  sink  to  their  rest. 

'  The  fields  are  fair  beside  them, 
The  chestnut  towers  in  his  bloom  ; 
But  they — they  feel  the  desire  of  the  deep- 
Fall,  and  follow  their  doom. 

'  The  deep  has  power  on  the  height. 
And  the  height  has  power  on  the  deep  ; 
They  are  raised  for  ever  and  ever, 
And  sink  again  into  sleep.' 

Not  raised  for  ever  and  ever, 

But  when  their  cycle  is  o'er, 

The  valley,  the  voice,  the  peak,  the  star 

Pass,  and  are  found  no  more. 

The  Peak  is  high  and  flush'd 

At  his  highest  with  sunrise  fire ; 

The  Peak  is  high,  and  the  stars  are  high, 

And  the  thought  of  a  man  is  higher. 

A  deep  below  the  deep. 
And  a  height  beyond  the  height ! 
Our  hearing  is  not  hearing, 
And  our  seeing  is  not  sight. 
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The  voice  and  the  Peak 
Far  into  heaven  withdrawn, 
The  lone  glow  and  the  long  roar 
Green-rushing  from  the  rosy  thrones  of  dawn  ! 

Alfred^  Lord  Tinny  son. 

The  Shepherd  and  the  Hunter 

\Shepherd  on  the  hill  sings^ 

■pAREWELL  !  farewell  to  the  field, 

Farewell  to  the  sunny  lawn  ! 
To  the  mountains  we  must  away, 
Summer  is  o\  er  and  gone  ! 

Away  !  to  the  mountains  away  ! 
With  the  cuckoo's  call,  when  the  green  woods  ring 
When  the  small  birds'  song  awakens  the  Spring, 
When  the  breeze  is  blythe  and  the  woods  are  gay, 
When  the  rivulet  sparkles  and  sings  on  his  way, 

W^e  will  hail  the  sunny  May  ! 

Farewell  I  farewell  to  the  field, 

Farewell  to  the  sunny  lawn  ! 
To  the  mountains  we  must  away, 

Summer  is  over  and  gone  ! 

\A  hunter,  seen  on  a  high  rock,  sings !\ 

On  the  mountains  the  thunder  swings  long  and  deep, 
And  shakes  the  rocks  on  the  dizzy  steep— 
W^herc  the  gulf  yawns  dark,  and  the  clouds  sweep 

dim. 
Is  the  fowler's  path — but  fear  not  for  him  ! 
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On  fields  of  ice 
Where  no  flower  may  breathe, 

Where  the  black  mists,  in  billows. 
Are  toiling  beneath. 

See  where  he  leans  o'er  the  precipice  ! 

Through  the  rifts  of  a  cloud  he  looks  down  on  a 

scene, 
Where  the  rivers  roll  bright,  and  the  meadows  are 


green  ! 


ScM/er,  'WiiWam  TeW,' 

translated  \>y  John  Ansier. 


Les  Montagfnes 
D^sint^ressenient 

T   E  Mont-Blanc  que  cent  monts  entourent  de 

leur  chaine, 
Comme  dans  les  bouleaux  le  formidable  chene, 
Comme  Samson  parmi  les  enfants  d'Amalec, 
Comme  la  grande  pierre  au  centre  du  cromlech, 
Apparait  au  milieu  des  Alpes  qu'il  encombre  ; 
Et  les  monts,  froncement  du  globe,  relief  sombre 
De  la  terre  p^trie  au  pied  de  Jehova 
Croute  qu'en  se  dressant  quelque  satan  creva, 
L'admirent,  fiers  sommets  que  la  tempete  arrose. 
Grand  !    dit  le   Mont-Geant. — Et  beau  !    dit  le 
Mont-Rose. 
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Et  tous,  Cervin,  Combin,  le  Pilate  fumant 
Que  Sonne  tout  entier  comme  un  grand  instrument, 
Tant  les  troupeaux  le  soir  I'emplissent  de  clarines, 
Titlis  sifflant  I'orage  au  vent  de  ses  narines, 
Le  Baken  qui  chassa  Gessler,  et  le  Rigi, 
Par  qui  plus  d'ouragan  sur  le  lac  a  rugi, 
Pelvoux  tout  eni\  re  de  la  senteur  des  sauges, 
Cenis  qui  voit  I'lsere,  Albis  qui  voit  les  Vosges, 
Morcle  h  la  double   dent,   Dm  noir  comme  un 

bourreau, 
L'Orteler,  et  la  Vierge  immense,  la  Jungfrau 
Qui  ne  livre  son  front  qu'aux  baisers  des  etoiles, 
Schwitz  tendant  ses  glaciers  comme  de  blanches 

toiles, 
Le  haute  Mythen,  clocher  de  la  cloche  Aquilon, 
Tous,  du  lac  au  chalet,  de  I'abime  au  vallon, 
Roulant  la  nue  aux  cieux  et  le  bloc  aux  mor6nes, 
Aiguilles,  pics  de  neige  et  cimes  souveraines, 
Autour  du  puissant  mont  chantent,  choeur  mon- 

strueux  : 

C'est  lui !  le  patre  blanc  des  monts  tumultueux  I 
II  nous  protege  tous  et  tous  il  nous  d<fpasse  ; 
II  est  I'enchantement  splendide  de  I'espace  ; 
Ses  rocs  sont  I'epopde  et  ses  vallons  roman  ; 
II  mele  un  argent  sombre  aux  moires  du  Leman  ; 
L'Ocean  aurait  peur  sous  ses  hautes  falaises, 
Et  ses  brins  d'herbe  sont  plus  fiers  que  nos  m(f li^zes ; 
II  nous  dclaire  aprcs  que  I'astre  s'est  couchd  ; 
Dans  le  brun  crepuscule  il  apparait  pcnchd, 
Et  I'on  croit  de  Titan  voir  Tcftrayante  larvc  ; 
II  tresse  le  bleu  Rhone  aux  cheveux  d'or  de  I'Arve; 
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Sa  cimc,  pour  savoir  lequel  a  plus  d'amour 

Et  qui  est  le  plus  grand  du  regard  et  du  jour, 

Confronte  le  ciel  avec  le  gypaete  ; 

La  nuit  quand  il  se  dresse,  enorme  silhouette, 

Croit  voir  un  monde  sombre  ^clore  a  I'horizon  ; 

II  est  surperbe,  il  a  la  glace  et  le  gazon  ; 

L'archange  h.  son  sommet  vient  aiguiser  son  glaive ; 

II  a,  comme  son  dogue,  h.  ses  pieds  le  Sal^ve  ; 

II  tisse,  apre  fileur,  les  brouillards  pluvieux  ; 

Sa  tiare  surgit  sur  nos  fronts  envieux  ; 

Ses  pins  sont  les  plus  verts,  sa  neige  est  la  plus 

blanche ; 
II  tient  dans  une  main  la  colombe  avalanche 
Et  dans  I'autre  le  vaste  et  fauve  aigle  Ouragan  ; 
II  tire  du  fourreau,  comme  son  yataghan, 
La  tourmente,  et  les  lacs  tremblent  sous  sa  fumee  ; 
II  plonge  au  bloc  des  nuits  I'eclair,  scie  enflamme'e ; 
L' immensity  le  baise  et  le  prend  pour  amant ; 
Une  mer  de  cristal,  d'azur,  de  diamant, 
Criniere  de  glaQons  digne  du  lion  Pole, 
Tombe,  effrayant  manteau,  de  sa  farouche  cpaule  ; 
Ses  precipices  font  reculer  les  chamois  ; 
Sur  son  versant  sublime  il  a  les  douze  mois  ; 
II  est  plus  haut,  plus  pur,  plus  grand  que  nous  ne 

sommes  ; 
Et  nous  I'insulterions  si  nous  etions  des  hommes. 

Vicior  Hugo. 
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IN    THE   VALLEY 


About  me  round  I  saw 
Hill,  dale,  and  shady  woods,  and  sunny  plains, 
And  liquid  lapse  of  murmuring  streams,  by  these, 
Creatures  that  lived,  and  moved,  and  walked,  or  flew. 
Birds  on  the  branches  warbling  ;  all  things  smiled  ; 
With  fragrance  and  with  joy  my  heart  o'erflowed. 

John  Milton. 


In  lonely  glens,  amid  the  roar  of  rivers, 

When  the  dim  nights  were  moonless,  have  I  known 

Joys  which  no  tongue  can  tell. 

Percy  Bysshe  Stielley, 


All  beauteous  things  more  beautiful  appear, 

The  sky-crowned  summit  of  the  mountain  gleams, 

Smote  by  the  star-point  of  her  glittering  spear, 

More  steadfastly,  and  all  the  valley  seems 

Strown  with  an  atmosphere  of  light, 

A  softer  light,  the  atmosphere  of  dreams. 

CliarUs  Whitehead, 


From  the  "  Hymn  to  the  Earth  " 

'y  RAVELLING  the  vale  with  mine  eyes— green 

meadows  and  lake  with  green  island, 
Dark  in  its  basin  of  rock,  and  the  bare  stream 

flowing  in  brightness, 
Thrill'd  with  thy  beauty  and  love  in  the  wooded 

slope  of  the  mountain, 
Here,  great  mother,  I  lie,  thy  child,  with  his  head 

on  thy  bosom ! 
Playful  the  spirits  of  noon,  that  rushing  soft  through 

thy  tresses, 
Green-hair'd  goddess  !  refresh  me ;  and  hark !  as 

they  hurry  or  linger, 
Fill  the  pause  of  my  harp,  or  sustain  it  with  musical 

murmurs. 
Into  my  being  thou  murmurest  joy,  and  tenderest 

sadness 
Shedd'st  thou,  like  dew,  on  my  heart,  till  the  joy 

and  the  heavenly  sadness 
Pour  themselves  forth  from  my  heart  in  tears,  and 

the  hymn  of  thanksgiving. 

Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge, 
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Elegiacs 

T    OW  flowing  breezes   are  roaming   the  broad 

valley  dimm'd  in  the  gloaming  : 
Thoro'  the  black-stemm'd  pines  only  the  far  river 

shines. 
Creeping   thro'   blossomy   rushes   and  bowers  of 

rose-blowing  bushes, 
Down  by  the  poplar  tall  rivulets  babble  and  fall. 
Barketh   the   shepherd-dog   cheerily ;   the  grass- 
hopper carolleth  clearly  ; 
Deeply  the  turtle  coos  ;  shrilly  the  owlet  halloos  ; 
Winds  creep  ;  dews  fall  chilly :   in  her  first  sleep 

earth  breathes  stilly : 
Over  the  pools  in  the  burn  watergnats  murmur 

and  mourn. 
Sadly  the  far  kine  loweth  :  the  glimmering  water 

outfloweth  : 
Twin  peaks  shadowed  with  pine  slope  to  the  dark 

hyaline. 
Lowthroned   Hesper  is   stayed  between   the  two 

peaks  ;  but  the  Naiad 
Throbbing  in  mild  unrest  holds  him  beneath  in 

her  breast. 

Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson 
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Love  in  the  Valley 

'  /"^OME  down,  O  maid,  from  yonder  mountain 

height ; 
What  pleasure  lives  in  height  (the  shepherd  sang) 
In  height  and  cold,  the  splendour  of  the  hills  ? 

But  cease  to  move  so  near  the  Heavens,  and  cease 

To  glide  a  sunbeam  by  the  blasted  Pine, 

To  sit  a  star  upon  the  sparkling  spire  ; 

And  come,  for  Love  is  of  the  valley,  come, 

For  Love  is  of  the  valley,  come  thou  down 

And  find  him  ;  by  the  happy  threshold,  he. 

Or  hand  in  hand  with  Plenty  in  the  maize. 

Or  red  with  spirted  purple  of  the  vats. 

Or  foxlike  in  the  vine  ;  nor  cares  to  walk 

With  death  and  Morning  on  the  .Silver  Horns, 

Nor  wilt  thou  snare  him  in  the  white  ravine. 

Nor  find  him  dropt  upon  the  firths  of  ice, 

That  huddling  slant  in  furrow-cloven  falls 

To  roll  the  torrent  out  of  dusky  doors  : 

But  follow  ;  let  the  torrent  dance  thee  down 

To  find  him  in  the  valley  ;  let  the  wild 

Lean-headed  Eagles  yelp  alone,  and  leave 

The  monstrous  ledges  there  to  slope,  and  spill 

Their  thousand  wreaths  of  dangling  water-smoke, 

That  like  a  broken  purpose  waste  in  air : 

So  waste  not  thou  ;  but  come  ;  for  all  the  vales 

Await  thee  ;  azure  pillars  of  the  hearth 

Arise  to  thee  ;  the  children  call,  and  I 

Thy  shepherd  pipe,  and  sweet  is  every  sound 
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Sweeter  thy  voice,  but  every  sound  is  sweet ; 
Myriads  of  rivulets  hurrying  thro'  the  lawn, 
The  moan  of  doves  in  immemorial  elms, 
And  murmuring  of  innumerable  bees.' 

Alfred^  Lord  Tennyson. 


The  Val  di  Non 

T  N  this  valley  they  were  again  in  summer  heat. 
Summer  splendours  robed  the  broken  ground. 
The  Val  di  Non  lies  towards  the  sun,  like  the 
southern  lizard  under  a  stone.  Chestnut  forest 
and  shoulder  over  shoulder  of  vineyard,  and 
meadows  of  marvellous  emerald,  with  here  and 
there  central  partly-wooded  crags,  peaked  with 
castle  ruins,  and  ancestral  castles  that  are  still 
warm  homes,  and  villages  dropped  among  them, 
and  a  river  bounding  and  rushing  eagerly  through 
the  rich  enclosure,  form  the  scene,  beneath  that 
Italian  sun  which  turns  everything  to  gold.  There 
is  a  fair  breadth  to  the  vale  :  it  enjoys  a  great  oval 
of  sky :  the  falls  of  shade  are  dispersed,  dot  the 
hollow  range,  and  are  not  at  noontide  a  broad 
curtain  passing  over  from  right  to  left.  The  sun 
reigns  and  also  governs  in  the  Val  di  Non. 

George  Meredith. 
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The  Breson 

TVTOT    only    of  the    geological    structure    is    it 
typical,   but   of  everything    poetical    in   this 
land  of  romance.     Seen  from  afar,  the  sweetness 
and  strength  of  its  rolling  curves,  sweeping  slopes, 
or  rugged  crags,   whether   in    time   of  snow    or 
summer    greenery,    combine    into    a    marvellous 
grace  and  majesty  of  form,  harmonious  as  some 
perfect  piece  of   Phidian   design.     And,   as   you 
approach   it,   threading   the  orchards,    rosy    with 
blossom,  or  ruddy  with  fruit ;   tracking  the  mill- 
streams  to  their  source, — clear  wells  that  bubble 
up    through    the   cyclamen, — cascades    that    leap 
miraculously  from  the  unriven  rock,  as  you  follow 
the  swift   Bronze   to   its  fairy  glen,  a  Tempe  of 
marbly  colonnades,  mysterious  pools  of  eddying 
emerald  and   diamond  bursts  of  foam ;    as   you 
gaze  aloft  at  sumptuous   slopes    of  walnut,    and 
hanging  gardens  of  pine ;    and  higher,  at   great 
rearing   precipices,   shadowy    beneath    the   after- 
noon, and  purple  against  broad  leaves   suffused 
with  sunlight ;    and  higher,  at  green  glimpses  of 
pasturage,  perilous,  it  seems,  and  unapproachable, 
where  you  can  tell  that  the  wind  is  blowing  free, 
and  little  bells  of  innumerable  flocks  are  tinkling  ; 
and  higher,  and  higher,  to  the  craggy  crown  of  all, 
wreathed  with  cloud,  gemmed  with  snow,  away  in 
the  blue  ; — aye,  here  is  the  scene  that  poets  have 
dimly  dreamed  and  painters  have  striven  vainly  to 
present ;  all  the  Greek  lyrists'  fairyland,  all  Homer's 
hero-world. 
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Is  it  not  good  to  be  here? — not  uncompanioned, 
if  we  could  call  to  share  the  scene,  passionate  and 
reverent,  some  true  lover  of  the  mountains,  like 
those  hero-poets  of  the  Greeks — would  they  not 
dearly  love  this  darling  Ida  of  the  Alps,  the 
Parnassus  of  Savoy  ? 

JV.  G.  Ccllingivood. 
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THE    MOUNTAINS   OF   FANCY 


Up  the  mountain  sides  of  dreams. 

R,  L,  Stevenson, 


The  Hayloft 

q^H ROUGH  all  the  pleasant  meadow-side 

The  grass  grew  shoulder  high, 
Till  the  shining  scythes  went  far  and  wide 
And  cut  it  down  to  dry. 

These  green  and  sweetly  smelling  crops 

They  led  in  waggons  home  ; 
And  they  piled  them  here  in  mountain-tops 

For  mountaineers  to  roam. 

Here  is  Mount  Clear,  Mount  Rusty-Nail, 
Mount  Eagle,  and  Mount  High  ; — 

The  mice  that  in  these  mountains  dwell, 
No  happier  are  than  I  ! 

O  what  a  joy  to  clamber  there, 

O  what  a  place  for  play, 
With  the  sweet,  the  dim,  the  dusty  air, 

The  happy  hills  of  hay. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
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MAN   AND   THE   MOUNTAINS 


Where  rose  the  mountains,  there  to  him  were  friends. 

Lord  Byron. 


The  mountayne  men  live  longer  many  a  yeere, 
Than  those  in  vale,  in  playne,  or  moorish  soyle  ; 
A  liistie  hart,  a  clean  complexion  cleere. 
They  have  on  hill,  that  for  hard  living  toyle. 

Thomas  Churchyard. 

The  mountain  cheer,  the  frosty  skies, 
Breed  purer  wits,  inventive  eyes. 
And  then  the  moral  of  the  place 
Hints  summits  of  heroic  grace. 
Men  in  these  crags  a  fastness  find 
To  fight  corruption  of  the  mind. 
The  insanity  of  towns  to  stem, 
With  simpleness  for  stratagtm. 


The  Balm  of  the  Mountains 

T  F  thou  art  worn  and  hard  beset 

With  sorrows  thou  vvouldst  fain  forget, 

If  thou  wouldst  learn  a  lesson  that  will  keep 

Thy  heart  from  fainting  and  thy  soul  from  sleep, 

Go  to  the  hills. 

Hefiry  Wadsworih  Longfellow. 


The  Mountaineer 

r^  IVE  me  a  man  moderately  robust  in  mind  and 
body,  liberally  educated,  and  not  too  much 
given  over  to  laziness,  luxury,  or  lust  ; — and  I 
should  like  him  also  to  be  a  student  and  admirer 
of  Nature,  so  that  from  his  contemplation  and 
admiration  of  the  great  works  of  the  Architect  of 
the  Universe,  and  of  the  immense  variety  of 
natural  phenomena  that  is  to  be  seen  among  the 
mountains,  on  the  slopes  of  a  single  eminence,  he 
might  enjoy  an  intellectual  pleasure  in  addition 
to  the  symphony  of  the  pleasures  of  all  his  senses. 
What  other  kind  of  enjoyment,  I  ask,  will  you  find 
within  the  field  of  nature  which  is  more  honour- 
able, greater,  or  more  complete  in  every  respect  ? 

Conrad  Gesner,  1555. 
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The  Calm  of  the  Mountains 
and  the  Human  Mind 

/'~*E  n'etoit  pas  seulement  le  travail  des  hommes 
qui  rendoit  ces  pays  dtranges  si  bizarrement 
contrastes ;  la  nature  sembloit  encore  prendre  plaisir 
k  s'y  mettre  en  opposition  avec  elle-meme,  tant  on 
la  trouvoit  dififerente  en  un  meme  lieu  sous  differ- 
ents  aspects.  Au  levant  les  fleurs  du  printems,  au 
midi  les  fruits  de  I'automne,  au  nord  les  glaces  de 
I'hiver :  elle  rdunissoit  toutes  les  saisons  dans  le 
meme  instant,  tous  les  climats  dans  le  meme  lieu, 
des  terreins  contraires  sur  le  meme  sol,  et  formoit 
I'accord  inconnu  partout  ailleurs  des  productions 
des  plaines  et  de  celles  des  Alpes.  Ajoutez  k  tout 
cela  les  illusions  de  I'optique,  les  pointes  des  monts 
dififdrement  dclairees,  le  clair-obscur  du  soleil  et 
des  ombres,  et  tous  les  accidens  de  lumiere  qui  en 
resultoient  le  matin  et  le  soir  ;  vous  aurez  quelque 
id^e  des  scenes  continuellcs  qui  ne  cesserent 
d'attirer  mon  admiration,  et  qui  sembloient  m'etre 
offerts  en  un  vrai  theatre  ;  car  la  perspective  des 
monts  ^tant  verticale  frappe  les  yeux  tout-k-la-fois 
et  bien  plus  puissament  que  celle  des  plaines  qui 
ne  se  voit  qu'obliquement,  en  fuyant,  et  dont  chaque 
objet  vous  en  cache  un  autre. 

J'attribuai  durant  la  premiere  journce  aux  agrd- 
mens  de  cette  varidlc  le  calme  que  je  sentois  rcnaitre 
en  moi.  J'admirois  I'empire  qu'ont  sur  les  passions 
les  plus  vives  les  etres  les  plus  insensibles,  et  jc 
mdprisois  la  philosophic  de  ne  pouvoir  pas  meme 
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aulant  sur  Tame  qu'une  suite  d'objets  inanim^s. 
Mais  cet  dtat  paisable  ayant  dur^  la  nuit  et 
augment^  le  lendemain,  je  ne  tardai  pas  de  juger 
qu'il  avoit  encore  quelque  autre  cause  qui  ne 
m'etoit  pas  connue.  J'arrivai  ce  jour  \h  sur  des 
montagnes  les  moins  ^lev^es ;  et  parcourant  ensuite 
leurs  indgalit^s,  sur  celles  des  plus  hautes  qui 
dtoient  a  portde.  Apres  m'etre  promend  dans  les 
nuages,  j'atteignois  un  sejour  plus  serein,  d'ou  Ton 
voit,  dans  la  saison,  le  tonnerre  et  I'orage  se  former 
au-dessous  de  soi;  image  trop  vaine  de  Tame  du 
sage,  dont  I'exemple  n'exista  jamais,  ou  n'exisle 
qu'aux  memes  lieux  d'ou  I'on  en  a  tird  I'embleme. 

Ce  fut-lk  que  je  demelai  sensiblement  dans  la 
purete  de  I'air  ou  je  me  trouvois,  la  veritable  cause 
du  changement  de  mon  humeur,  et  du  retour  de 
cette  paix  intdrieure  que  j'avois  perdu  depuis  si 
longtems.  En  effet,  c'est  une  impression  gendrale 
qu'dprouvent  tous  les  hommes,  quoiqu'ils  ne  I'ob- 
servent  pas  tous,  que  sur  les  hautes  montagnes  ou 
I'air  est  pur  et  subtil,  on  se  sent  plus  de  facilitd 
dans  la  respiration,  plus  de  legerdtd  dans  le  corps, 
plus  de  fermete  dans  I'esprit ;  les  plaisirs  y  sont 
moins  ardens,  les  passions  plus  moddrees.  Les 
mdditations  y  prennent  je  ne  sais  quel  caractere 
grand  et  sublime,  proportionnd  aux  objets  qui  nous 
frappent,  je  ne  sais  quelle  voluptd  tranquille  qui 
n'a  rien  d'acre  et  de  sensuel.  II  semble  qu'en 
s'dlevant  au-dessus  du  sdjour  des  hommes,  on  y 
laisse  tous  les  sentimens  has  et  terrestres  ;  et  qu'a 
mesure  qu'on  approche  des  regions  dtherdes,  I'ame 
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contracte  quelque  chose  de  leur  inalterable  puretd. 
On  y  est  grave  sans  mdlancolie,  paisible  sans 
indolence.  Content  d'etre  et  de  penser,  tous  les 
desirs  trop  vifs  s'dmoussent ;  ils  perdent  cette 
pointe  aigue  qui  les  rend  douloureux  ;  ils  ne 
laissent  au  fond  du  coeur  qu'une  Amotion  Idgere 
et  douce,  et  c'est  ainsi  qu'un  heureux  climat  fait 
servir  a  la  felicity  de  I'homme  les  passions  qui 
font  ailleurs  son  tourment.  Je  doute  qu'aucune 
agitation  violente,  aucune  maladie  de  vapeurs  put 
tenir  centre  un  pareil  sdjour  prolong^,  et  je  suis 
surpris  que  des  bains  de  I'air  salutaire  et  bien- 
faisant  des  montagnes  ne  soient  pas  un  des  grands 
remedes  de  la  medicine  et  de  la  morale. 

'  Qui  non  palazzi,  non  teatro  o  loggia  : 
Ma'  n  lor  vece  un  abeto,  un  faggio,  un  pino, 
Tr^  r  erba  verde  e'l  bel  monte  vicino, 
Levan  di  terra  al  del  nostr'  intelletto.' 

Supposez  les  impressions  rdunies  de  ce  que  je 
viens  de  vous  decrire,  et  vous  aurez  quelque  id^e 
de  la  situation  delicieuse  ou  je  me  trouvois. 
Imaginez  la  varidtd,  la  grandeur,  la  beautd,  de 
mille  etonnans  spectacles  ;  le  plaisir  de  ne  voir 
autour  de  soi  que  des  objets  tous  nouveaux,  des 
oiseaux  dtranges,  des  plantes  bizarrcs  et  inconnues, 
d'observer  en  quelque  sorte  une  autre  nature,  et  de 
se  trouver  dans  un  nouveau  monde.  Tout  cela  fait 
aux  yeux  un  melange  inexprimable  dont  le  charme 
augmente  encore  par  la  subtilitd  de'  I'air  qui  rend 
les   couleur   plus    \ives,    les   traits   plus    marquds, 
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rapproche  tous  les  points  de  vue  ;  les  distances 
paroissent  moindres  que  dans  les  plaines,  ou 
I'dpaisseur  de  I'air  couvre  la  terre  d'un  voile, 
I'horizon  presente  aux  yeux  plus  d'objets  qu'il 
semble  n'en  pouvoir  contenir  :  enfin,  ce  spectacle  a 
je  ne  sais  quoi  de  magique,  de  surnaturel  qui  ravit 
I'esprit  et  les  sens ;  on  oublie  tout,  on  s'oublie 
soi-meme,  on  ne  sait  plus  ou  I'on  est. 

Jean  Jacques  Rousseau, 


Mountaineer  and  Poet 

n^HE  simple  goatherd  between  Alp  and  sky, 

Seeing  his  shadow,  in  that  awful  tryst, 
Dilated  to  a  giant's  on  the  mist. 
Esteems  not  his  own  stature  larger  by 
The  apparent  image,  but  more  patiently 
Strikes  his  staff  down  beneath  his  clenching  fist. 
While  the  snow-mountains  lift  their  amethyst 
And  sapphire  crowns  of  splendour,  far  and  nigh, 
Into  the  air  around  him.     Learn  from  hence 
Meek  morals,  all  ye  poets  that  pursue 
Your  way  still  onward  up  to  eminence  ! 
Ye  are  not  great  because  creation  drew 
Large  revelations  round  your  earliest  sense, 
Nor  bright  because  God's  glory  shines  for  you. 
Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning. 
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The  Spell  of  the  Mountains 

T  DO  not  know  what  is  awaiting  me  beyond  life, 
nor  what  will  become  of  the  world  at  the  end 
of  the  centuries.  No  matter !  At  this  moment, 
under  this  wealth  of  light,  in  this  pure  Alpine  air, 
I  truly  lived,  and  a  whole  heaven  was  in  my  heart. 
What  cause  is  there  to  fear,  then  ?  He  who  has 
made,  will  He  not  know  how  to  renew?  To  live 
again,  would  it  be  more  wonderful  than  to  live  ? 
Could  I  ever  have  dreamed  all  that  is,  and  would 
I  attempt  to  imagine  all  that  may  be  ? 

Eviilejavelle. 


On  the  Matterhorn 

A  S  my  blood  cooled,  and  the  sounds  of  human 
"^^  footsteps  and  voices  grew  fainter,  I  began  to 
realize  the  height  and  the  wonderful  isolation  of 
our  position.  The  air  was  preternaturally  still  ; 
an  occasional  gust  came  eddying  round  the  corner 
of  the  mountain,  but  all  else  seemed  strangely 
rigid  and  motionless,  and  out  of  keeping  with  the 
beating  heart  and  moving  limbs,  the  life  and 
activity  of  man.  Those  stones  and  ice  have  no  mercy 
in  them,  no  sympathy  with  human  adventure  ;  they 
submit  passively  to  what  man  can  do  ;  but  let  him 
go  a  step  too  far,  let  heart  or  hand  fail,  mist 
gather  or  sun  go  down,  and  they  will  exact  the 
penalty  to  the  uttermost.  The  feeling  of  '  the 
sublime'  in  such  rases  depends  very  much,  I  think, 
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on  a  certain  balance  between  the  forces  of  nature 
and  man's  ability  to  cope  with  them  ;  if  they  are 
too  weak,  the  scene  fails  to  impress  ;  if  they  are 
too  strong  for  him,  what  was  sublime  becomes  only 
terrible.  Looking  at  the  Dome  du  Goute  or  the 
Zumstein  Spitze  full  in  the  evening  sun,  when  they 
glow  with  an  absolutely  unearthly  loveliness,  like 
a  city  in  the  heavens,  I  have  sometimes  thought 
that,  place  but  the  spectator  alone  just  now  upon 
those  shining  heights,  with  escape  before  night  all 
but  impossible,  and  he  will  see  no  glory  in  the 
scene — only  the  angry  eye  of  the  setting  sun  fixed 
on  dark  rocks  and  dead  white  snow. 

John  Tyndall. 

Aliens  ! 

T  L  y  a  dans  I'air  des  montagnes,  dans  les  mille 
defis  jet^s  de  toutes  parts  a  notre  curiosite,  dans 
la  fi^re  rudesse  de  ce  qui  frappe  nos  yeux,  je  ne 
sais  quoi  d'excitant  qui  endurcit  et  fortifie.  Le 
corps  se  sent  plus  actif,  I'esprit  plus  hardi.  Devant 
ces  neiges  qui  defendent  I'abord,  ces  precipices 
qui  barrent  le  passage,  on  est  pris  d'une  sorte  de 
fievre  agressive,  comme  devant  I'ennemi ;  on  entend 
sonner  au  dedans  de  soi  toutes  les  fanfares  de  la 
vie,  et  mille  voix  intdrieures  crient  k  la  fois — Allons ! 

Entile  Souvcstre. 
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Prologfue  to  the  Harzreise  Poems 


'& 


"DLACK  dress-coats  and  silken  stockings, 

Cufifs  of  starched  and  courtly  whiteness, 
Civil  speeches,  sleek  embracings — 
Throbbed  but  hearts  through  your  politeness  ! 

2 

Hearts  within  your  laundered  bosoms, 

Love,  warm  love,  those  hearts  to  impassion— 

Ah  !  ye  kill  me  with  your  whining 
Amorous  pains  in  feigned  fashion. 

3 

I  will  climb  the  rugged  mountains 
Where  the  simple  Herds  live  blameless, 

Where  the  breast  can  frankly  open, 
W^here  free  winds  blow  keen  and  tameless. 

4 

I  will  climb  the  rugged  mountains. 
Where  the  spruce  juts  grand  and  gloomy. 

Streams  shall  murmur,  wild  birds  warble, 
Under  coursing  clouds,  unto  me. 

5 
Fare  ye  well,  ye  polished  salons, 

Polished  Squires  and  Dames,  I  shun  you  ! 
I  will  climb  the  rugged  mountains. 
Laughingly  look  down  upon  you. 

Heine^  translated  h\  John  Todhtinter 
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The  Swiss  Alp 

X/'ESTERDAY  thy  head  was  brown,  as  are  the 

flowing  locks  of  love, 
In  the  bright  blue  sky  I  watch'd  thee  towering, 

giant-like,  above. 
Now   thy   summit,   white   and   hoary,   glitters   all 

with  silver  snow. 
Which    the   stormy   night   hath   shaken   from   its 

robes  upon  thy  brow  ; 
And  I  know  that  youth  and  age  are  bound  with 

such  mysterious  meaning. 
As  the  days  are  link'd  together,  one  short  dream 
but  intervening. 

J.  IV.  von  Goethe, 

translated  by  W.  E.  Ayioun. 


To  Mount,  to  Motmt ! 

nrO  mount,  to  mount!  Ah!  what  a  joy  it  is 
when  the  body,  being  fortified  and  inured, 
does  not  make  a  weariness  of  it !  To  rise  higher, 
always  higher,  to  soar  above  the  world,  to  mount 
towards  the  regions  of  light :  what  a  comfort  it  is 
for  the  body,  what  an  expansion  for  the  soul  I 

Emile  Javelle. 
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Climbing' 

''pHE  sense  of  independence  and  self-confidence 
induced  by  the  great  precipices  and  vast  silent 
fields  of  snow  is  something  wholly  delightful. 
Ever}'  step  is  health,  fun,  and  frolic.  The  troubles 
and  cares  of  life,  together  with  the  essential  vul- 
garity of  a  plutocratic  society,  are  left  far  below — 
foul  miasmas  that  cling  to  the  lowest  bottoms  of 
reeking  valleys.  Above,  in  the  clear  air  and 
searching  sunlight,  we  are  afoot  with  the  quiet 
gods,  and  men  can  know  each  other  and  them- 
selves for  what  they  are.  No  feeling  can  be  more 
glorious  than  advancing  to  attack  some  gaunt 
precipitous  wall  with  'Comrades  staunch  as  the 

founders  of  our  race.' 

A.  F.  Muinfiiery. 


♦  O  Wind  of  the  Mountain  !  ' 

r\  WIND  of  the  Mountain,  Wind  of  the  Moun- 
^""^  tain,  hear ! 

I  have  a  prayer  to  whisper  in  thine  ear  : — 
Hush,  pine  tree,  hush  !     Be  silent,  sycamore  1 
Cease  thy  wild  waving,  ash  tree,  old  and  hoar  ! 
Flow  softly,  stream  !  my  voice  is  faint  with  fear— 
O  Wind  of  the  Mountain,  Wind  of  the  Mountain, 
hear  I 
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In  the  dull  city,  by  the  lowland  shore, 
Pale  grows  the  cheek,  so  rosy-fresh  of  yore. 
Woe  for  the  child — the  fair  blithe-hearted  child  — 
Once  thy  glad  playmate  on  the  breezy  wild  ! 
Hush,  pine  tree,  hush !  —  my  voice  is  faint  with  fear — 
O  Wind  of  the  Mountain,  Wind  of  the  Mountain, 
hear ! 

Pale  grows  the  cheek,  and  dim  the  sunny  eyes, 
And  the  voice  falters,  and  the  laughter  dies. 
Woe  for  the  child  !    She  pines,  on  that  sad  shore, 
For  the  free  hills  and  happy  skies  of  yore. 
Hush,  river,  hush  ! — my  voice  is  faint  with  fear — 
O  Wind  of  the  Mountain,  Wind  of  the  Mountain, 
hear ! 

O   Wind   of  the    Mountain,    thou   art   swift   and 

strong — 
Follow,  for  love's  sake,  though  the  way  be  long. 
Follow,  oh  !  follow  over  down  and  dale, 
To  the  far  city  in  the  lowland  vale. 
Hush,  pine  tree,  hush ! — my  voice  is  faint  with  fear — 
O  Wind  of  the  Mountain,  Wind  of  the  Mountain, 

hear  ! 

Kiss  the  dear  lips,  and  bid  the  laughter  rise — 
Flush  the  wan  cheek,  and  brighten  the  dim  eyes  ; 
Sing  songs  of  home,  and  soon,  from  grief  and  pain, 
Win  back  thy  playmate,  blessed  Wind,  again  ! 
Win  back  my  darling — while  away  my  fear — 
O  Wind  of  the  Mountain,  Wind  of  the  Mountain, 

^^^  ■  Thomas  Westwood. 
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The  Glaciers  a  Type  of  Human  Life 

■pOETS  and  philosophers  have  delighted  to  com- 
pare  the  course  of  human  life  to  that  of  a 
river ;  perhaps  a  still  apter  simile  might  be  found 
in  the  history  of  a  glacier.  Heaven-descended  in 
its  origin,  it  yet  takes  its  mould  and  conformation 
from  the  hidden  womb  of  the  mountain  which 
brought  it  forth.  At  first  soft  and  ductile,  it  ac- 
quires a  character  and  firmness  of  its  own,  as  an 
inevitable  destiny  urges  it  on  its  onward  career. 
Jostled  and  constrained  by  the  crosses  and  in- 
equalities of  its  prescribed  path,  hedged  in  by 
impassable  barriers  which  fix  limits  to  its  move- 
ments, it  yields  groaning  to  its  fate,  and  still  travels 
forward  seamed  with  the  scars  of  many  a  conflict 
with  opposing  obstacles.  All  this  while,  although 
wasting,  it  is  renewed  by  an  unseen  power, — it 
evaporates,  but  is  not  consumed.  On  its  surface 
it  bears  the  spoils  which,  during  the  progress  of 
existence,  it  has  made  its  own — often  weighty 
burdens  devoid  of  beauty  or  value,  at  times  pre- 
cious masses,  sparkling  with  gems  or  with  ore. 
Having  at  length  attained  its  greatest  width  and 
extension,  commanding  admiration  by  its  beauty 
and  power,  waste  predominates  over  supply,  the 
vital  springs  begin  to  fail ;  it  stoops  into  an  attitude 
of  decrepitude  ; — it  drops  the  burdens,  one  by  one, 
which  it  had  borne  so  proudly  aloft,— its  dissolution 
is  inevitable.  But  as  it  is  resolved  into  its  ele- 
ments, it  lakes  all  at  once,  a  new,  and  livelier, 
and  disembarrassed  form  ; — from  the  wreck  of  its 
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members  it  arises,  'another,  yet  the  same,' — a 
noble,  full-bodied,  arrowy  stream,  which  leaps  re- 
joicing over  the  obstacles  which  before  had  stayed 
its  progress,  and  hastens  through  fertile  valleys 
towards  a  freer  existence,  and  a  final  union  in  the 
ocean  with  the  boundless  and  the  infinite. 

J.  D.  Forbes. 

In  High  Savoy 

"XJATURE'S  fair,  fruitless,  aimless  v/orld 

Men  take  and  mould  at  will ; 
Scoop  havens  from  the  wasteful  sea  ; 
Tame  heaths  to  green  fertility. 

And  grind  their  roadway  through  the  hill. 

Another  aspect  now  she  dons, 

Changed  by  the  hands  of  men  : — 
What  harvest  plains  of  golden  hope  ! 
What  vineyards  on  the  amber  slope  ! 

What  lurid  forge-lights  in  the  glen  1 

Yet  still  some  relics  she  reserves 

Of  what  was  all  her  own  : — 
Keeps  the  wild  surface  of  the  moor, 
Or,  where  the  glacier-torrents  roar. 

Reigns  o'er  gray  piles  of  wrinkled  stone. 

And  though  man's  daily  strengthening  sway 

Contracts  her  precinct  fair. 
Yet  round  smooth  sweeps  of  vine-set  land 
Her  vaporous  ranks  of  summit  stand 

As  ghosts  in  morning's  silent  air : — 
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Or  on  vast  slopes,  unploughed,  untrod, 

She  vindicates  her  right ; 
Green  billows  of  primaeval  copse, 
Tossing  a  myriad  spiry  tops 

'Neath  the  full  zenith-flood  of  light : — 

Or  where, — whilst  o'er  Rhone's  azure  lake 

Heaven's  azure  stainless  lies, — 
From  the  White  Mount  the  white  clouds  strike 
As  if  volcano-born,  or  like 

The  smoke  of  some  great  sacrifice. 

Francis  Turner  Palgrave. 


To  a  Friend 

All /■  HEN  we  were  idlers  with  the  loitering  rills, 

The  need  of  human  love  we  little  noted  : 
Our  love  was  nature  ;  and  the  peace  that  floated 
On  the  white  mist,  and  dwelt  upon  the  hills, 
To  sweet  accord  subdued  our  wayward  wills  : 
One  soul  was  ours,  one  mind,  one  heart  devoted, 
That,  wisely  doating,  ask'd  not  why  it  doated. 
And  ours  the  unknown  joy,  which  knowing  kills. 
But  now  I  find,  how  dear  thou  wert  to  me  ; 
That  man  is  more  than  half  of  nature's  treasure. 
Of  that  fair  beauty  which  no  eye  can  see, 
Of  that  sweet  music  which  no  ear  can  measure  ; 
And  now  the  streams  may  sing  for  others'  pleasure, 
The  hills  sleep  on  in  their  eternity. 

Hartley  Coleridge. 
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T  HAVE  often  experienced  this  sensation  among 
mountains.  They  also  seem  to  be  the  true 
inhabitants  of  the  globe.  In  their  company  the 
human  hive  is  forgotten,  and  under  the  sky,  which 
is  their  tent,  one  imagines  oneself  listening  to  the 
speechless  communion  of  the  old  monsters,  the 
world's  immutable  possessors  and  eternal  rulers. 

Henri  Taine. 
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THE   MOUNTAINS   AND  GOD 


Praise  the  Lord  from  the  earth,  ye  dragons,  and  all  deeps ; 
Fire  and  hail ;  snow  and  vapours  ;  stormy  winds  fulfilling 

His  word  : 
Mountains,  and  all  hills.  Psalm  cxlviii. 


To  scale  the  highest  of  the  heights 
With  some  strange  hope  to  see  the  nearer  God. 

Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson, 


But  God  is  with  me  in  this  wilderness, 

These  wet  black  passes  and  foam-churning  chasms — 

And  God's  free  air,  and  hope  of  better  things. 

Alfred,  Lord  Te7inyson. 


Hymn  before  Sunrise,  in  the 
Vale  of  Chamouni 

TT  AST  thou  a  charm  to  stay  the  morning-star 
In  his  steep  course  ?     So  long  he  seems  to 
pause 
On  thy  bald  awful  head,  O  sovran  Blanc  ! 
The  Arve  and  Arveiron  at  thy  base 
Rave  ceaselessly ;  but  thou,  most  awful  Form  ! 
Risest  from  forth  thy  silent  sea  of  pines, 
How  silently  !  Around  thee  and  above 
Deep  is  the  air  and  dark,  substantial,  black. 
An  ebon  mass  :  mcthinks  thou  piercest  it, 
As  with  a  wedge  !  But  when  I  look  again, 
It  is  thine  own  calm  home,  thy  crystal  shrine, 
Thy  habitation  from  eternity  ! 

0  dread  and  silent  Mount !  I  gazed  upon  thee. 
Till  thou,  still  present  to  the  bodily  sense, 

Didst   vanish    from    my    thought:    entranced    in 
prayer 

1  worshipped  the  Invisible  alone. 

Yet,  like  some  sweet  beguiling  melody. 

So  sweet,  we  know  not  we  are  listening  to  it, 
Thou,   the    meanwhile,    wast    blending    with    my 

Thought, 
Yea,  with  my  Life  and  Life's  own  secret  joy : 
Till  the  dilating  Soul,  enrapt,  transfused, 
Into  the  mighty  vision  passing — there 
As  in  her  natural  form,  swelled  vast  to  Heaven  ! 
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Awake,  my  soul  I  not  only  passive  praise 
Thou  ou'cst !  not  alone  these  swelling  tears, 
Mute  thanks  and  secret  ecstasy  !    Awake, 
Voice  of  sweet  song  !     Awake,  my  heart,  awake  ! 
Green  vales  and  icy  cliffs,  all  join  my  Hymn. 

Thou  first  and  chief,  sole  sovereign  of  the  Vale  I 
O  struggling  with  the  darkness  all  the  night. 
And  visited  all  night  by  troops  of  stars. 
Or  when  they  climb  the  sky  or  when  they  sink  : 
Companion  of  the  morning-star  at  dawn, 

Thyself  Earth's  rosy  star,  and  of  the  dawn 
Co-herald  :  wake,  O  wake,  and  utter  praise  ! 
Wlio  sank  thy  sunless  pillars  deep  in  Earth  ? 
Who  fiU'd  thy  countenance  with  rosy  light  ? 
Who  made  thee  parent  of  perpetual  streams  ? 

And  you,  ye  five  wild  torrents  fiercely  glad  ! 
Who  called  you  forth  from  night  and  utter  death, 
From  dark  and  icy  caverns  called  you  forth, 
Down  those  precipitous,  black,  jagged  rocks, 
For  ever  shattered  and  the  same  for  ever  ? 

Who  gave  you  your  invulnerable  life. 
Your  strength,  your  speed,  your  fury,  and  your  joy, 
Unceasing  thunder  and  eternal  foam? 
And  who  commanded  (and  the  silence  came), 
Here  let  the  billows  stiffen,  and  have  rest  ? 
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Ye  Ice-falls  !  ye  that  from  the  mountain's  brow 
Adown  enormous  ravines  slope  amain — 
Torrents,  methinks,  that  heard  a  mighty  voice, 
And  stopped  at  once  amid  their  maddest  plunge  ! 
Motionless  torrents  !  silent  cataracts  ! 
Who  made  you  glorious  as  the  Gates  of  Heaven 
Beneath  the  keen  full  moon  ?    Who  bade  the  sun 
Clothe   you   with   rainbows  ?      Who,   with   living 

flowers 
Of  loveliest  blue,  spread  garlands  at  your  feet  ? — 
God  !  let  the  torrents,  like  a  shout  of  nations, 
Answer  !  and  let  the  ice-plains  echo,  God  ! 
God!    sing   ye   meadow -streams   with   gladsome 

voice ! 
Ye  pine-groves,  with  your  soft  and  soul-like  sounds  1 
And  they  too  have  a  voice,  yon  piles  of  snow, 
And  in  their  perilous  fall  shall  thunder,  God  I 

Ye  living  flowers  that  skirt  the  eternal  frost ! 
Ye  wild  goats  sporting  round  the  eagle's  nest  1 
Ye  eagles,  playmates  of  the  mountain-storm  ! 
Ye  lightnings,  the  dread  arrows  of  the  clouds  ! 
Ye  signs  and  wonders  of  the  element ! 
Utter  forth  God,  and  fill  the  hills  with  praise  1 

Thou  too,  hoar  Mount  I    with  thy  sky-pointing 

peaks, 
Oft  from  whose  feet  the  avalanche,  unheard, 
Shoots    downward,    glittering    through    the    pure 

serene 
Into  the  depth  of  clouds,  that  veil  thy  breast — 
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Thou  too  again,  stupendous  Mountain  !  thou 

That  as  I  raise  my  head,  awhile  bowed  low 

In  adoration,  upward  from  thy  base 

Slow  travelling  with  dim  eyes  suffused  with  tears, 

Solemnly  seemest,  like  a  vapoury  cloud, 

To  rise  before  me — Rise,  O  ever  rise. 

Rise  like  a  cloud  of  incense  from  the  Earth  1 

Thou  kingly  Spirit  throned  among  the  hills, 

Thou  dread  ambassador  from  Earth  to  Heaven, 

Great  Hierarch  !  tell  thou  the  silent  sky, 

And  tell  the  stars,  and  tell  yon  rising  sun 

Earth,  with  her  thousand  voices,  praises  God. 

Satniul  Taylor  Coleridge. 


Dans  la  Sierra 

J'AIME  d'un  fol  amour  les  monts  fiers  et  sublimes ; 
Les    plantes   n'aiment  pas   poser  leurs   pieds 
frileux 
Sur  le  linceul  d'argcnt  qui  recouvre  leurs  cimes  ; 
Le  soc  s'cmoussissait  ^  leurs  pics  anguleux. 

lis  ne  rapportent  rien,  et  ne  sont  pas  utiles  ; 
lis  n'ont  que  lour  bcautd,  je  le  sais,  c'est  bien  pcu; 
Mais,  moi,  je  les  prefere  aux  champs  gras  et  fertiles 
Qui  sont  si  loin  du  ciel  qu'on  n'y  voit  jamais  Dieu. 

Th^op/ulc  Gautier. 
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Ye  Hills  and  Mountains 
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E  Hills  and  Mountains,  lift  His  praise, 
To  your  high  calling  be  ye  true  : 
Let  your  pure  summits  pierce  the  blue, 
And  catch  His  earliest  morning  rays  ; 
And  with  a  lingering  glory  blaze 

When  earth  puts  on  her  twilight  hue  : 
Ye  hills  and  Mountains,  lift  His  praise. 
To  your  high  calling  be  ye  true. 

Along  your  silent  upland  ways 

His  holy  feet  have  brushed  the  dew, 
When  hiding  out  of  human  view 
He  sought  lone  nights  for  busy  days  : 
Ye  Hills  and  Mountains,  lift  His  praise. 
To  your  high  calling  be  ye  true. 

Rev.  Richard  Wilton. 


'  Where  is  thy  Favour'd  Haunt, 
Eternal  Voice  ? ' 

Al  T^HERE  is  thy  favour'd  haunt,  eternal  Voice, 

The  region  of  thy  choice. 
Where,  undisturbed  by  sin  and  earth,  the  soul 

Owns  thine  entire  control  ? — 
'Tis  on  the  mountain's  summit  dark  and  high. 

When  storms  are  hurrying  by  : 
'Tis  'mid  the  strong  foundations  of  the  earth. 

Where  torrents  have  their  birth. 
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No  sounds  of  worldly  toil  ascending  there, 

i\Iar  the  full  burst  of  prayer  ; 
Lone  Nature  feels  that  she  may  freely  breathe, 

And  round  us  and  beneath 
Are  heard  her  sacred  tones  :  the  fitful  sweep 

Of  winds  across  the  steep, 
Through  wither'd  bents — romantic  note  and  clear, 

Meet  for  a  hermit's  ear, — 

The  wheeling  kite's  wild  solitary  cry, 

And,  scarcely  heard  so  high, 
The  dashing  waters  when  the  air  is  still. 

From  many  a  torrent  rill 
That  winds  unseen  beneath  the  shaggy  fell, 

Track'd  by  the  blue  mist  well : 

Such  sounds  as  make  deep  silence  in  the  heart, 

For  Thought  to  do  her  part.  ,  ,      ,,  ,, 

^  John  Keble. 


The  Mountain  Languag-e 

CI  LENT  to  watch  great  rivers  at  their  rise, 


And  downward  track  them  to  the  murmuring 
deep ; 
The  sunlit  storm  to  follow  as  it  flies, 
Broken  through  purple  glens  ;  in  lingering  sweep 
To  hear  the  forest  sigh,  the  torrent  leap  ; — 
These  things,  great  Nature's  tragic  agonies. 
What  lesson  teach  they  which  the  soul  should  prize 
As  precious,  and  the  memoiy  strive  to  keep? 
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'  Lift  up  your  hearts  ! '   O  strange  and  mystic  words ! 
Sounds  truly  cucharistic  ! — Nothing  mean 
Is  heard  in  them,  or  common,  or  unclean. 
This  is  the  mountain  language.     Sense  affords 
An  instrumental  medium  :  but  the  Spirit 
Draws  near  in  faith  ;  and  God,  that  liour,  is  near  it! 

Audrey  de  I'ere. 

Sunrise  on  Mont  Blanc 

'HP HE  grand  silence  of  earth  and  skies,  just 
broken  by  the  faint  twitter  of  awakening  life 
—  the  pure  freshness  that  breathes  over  the  yet 
untainted  world  -  the  exquisite  purple  of  the  eastern 
hills  edged  with  a  silvery  rim  of  light,  deepening 
into  broader  and  more  lustrous  gold — the  pale, 
cold  grey  of  receding  night,  where  moon  and  stars 
still  beautiful  are  dimly  vanishing— the  rich,  in- 
fluent tide  of  day,  so  different  from  the  melting 
softness  of  its  ebbing  hues,  that  is  reflected  every 
moment  with  increasing  sharpness  from  the  objects 
over  which  it  rolls,  and  that  lights  up  as  with  the 
joyousness  of  hope  into  boundless  brilliancy  the 
dewj^  womb  of  morning — these  effects,  so  rapid  in 
their  succession  and  so  glorious,  so  like  a  new 
creation — take  us  back  to  the  beginning  of  time, 
and  transport  us  to  the  Eden  of  our  first  parents, 
and  make  us  feel,  like  them,  in  the  presence  of 
these  sublime  transitions  of  unchanging  nature, 
that  the  Spirit  of  the  Living  God  is  around  us. 

Rev.  J.  J.   Taylor. 
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Mount  Sinai 

'T^HE  upper  part  of  the  summit  is  a  series  of 
tremendous  masses  of  splintered  blocks  of 
granite,  utterly  destitute  of  any  herbage ;  and  we 
came  upon  a  mass  of  ice,  apparently  a  spring  that 
had  frozen  during  the  intense  cold  of  the  night.  .  .  . 

Life  is  nowhere  to  be  seen,  either  in  the  shape 
of  man,  animals,  birds,  or  trees  ;  the  aspect  of  the 
landscape  is  that  of  a  land  where  God  has  for- 
gotten to  be  gracious.  Neither  the  torrents  of 
winter  nor  the  fervid  heat  of  summer  avail  to 
clothe  these  awful  crags  with  refreshing  \erdure  ; 
an  eternal  desolation  now  marks  the  sublime  region 
where  once  the  Almighty  conversed  with  man. 

The  seasons  come  and  go,  and  no  smiling 
har\est  or  mantle  of  emerald  \erdure  marks  their 
progress  ;  autumn  brings  not  its  golden  fruits,  nor 
in  spring  is  the  '  voice  of  the  turtle  heard  in  the 
land  ! '  .  .  . 

The  whole  day's  excursion,  treading  almost  every 
step  upon  holy  ground,  was  of  the  deepest  and 
most  solemn  interest.  That  night  I  sat  up  some- 
what late,  and  towards  midnight  I  walked  on  to 
the  loggia  at  the  top  of  the  lofty  convent  walls. 
The  deepest  silence  reigned  around,  for  all  the 
inmates  of  the  convent  were  buried  in  repose ;  no 
voice  of  night-bird  or  cry  of  wild  animal  fell  upon 
the  ear,  all  was  hushed  as  the  grave.  But  what 
a  strange  picture  of  beauty  did  the  still  valley 
present ! 

The  moon   had   arisen   and    suftused   with    its 
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lustrous  light  the  entire  side  of  the  great  moun- 
tain, until  every  pinnacle  and  ridge  of  rock  stood 
out  in  acute  relief.  The  smooth  precipices,  which 
glistened  like  gold  in  the  dazzling  sunlight,  now 
shone  like  silver  in  the  serene  rays  of  the  moon. 
It  was  all  the  more  strangely  beautiful  from  the 
striking  contrast  presented  by  the  opposite  side  of 
the  valley  being  buried  in  deep  shade,  while  the 
line  of  shadow  could  be  traced  along  the  base  of 
the  mountain  till  it  met  the  plain  of  Rahah.  Over 
all  spread  the  calm  purple  sky,  on  whose  brow 
gleamed  a  countless  array  of  stars,  and  the  great 
plain  beyond  the  mountain  was  bathed  in  the  soft 
light.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  was  the  garden 
of  the  convent,  with  its  blossoming  fruit  trees 
decked  in  their  snowy  robes,  contrasting  with  dark 
cypresses  towering  aloft. 

The  hour  and  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  the 
scene  invited  to  reverent  meditation,  and  one  felt 
overwhelmed  by  the  august  traditions  connected 
with  the  spot.  How  different  was  it  on  that  day 
when  the  Presence  of  Jehovah  was  seen  by  the 
awestricken  congregation  of  Israel  resting  on  the 
mountain,  while  thunders  and  lightnings  shook 
the  solid  earth,  'and  the  voice  of  the  trumpet 
exceeding  loud,  so  that  all  the  people  that  were  in 
the  camp  trembled.'  Assuredly  no  grander  place 
could  well  be  found  than  these  sublime  solitudes 
for  the  unfolding  of  those  awful  phenomena,  which 
the  chosen  people  were  here  called  on  to  witness. 

IV.  C.  Mai!,^han. 
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MANY   WATERS 
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uij  Sk  X"^"  Karary'iKeT  tv  aKpovoKoLcnv  6pe(rcTiv, 
■^v  t'  Evpos  KaTtTr]^€P,  iirrjv  Z^4>vpos  /caraxfi^??' 
T7]K0iJLivT)S  d'&pa  T^s  iroTafiol  irXTjOovai  piovres. 

Homer. 


Qualis  in  aerii  perlucens  vertice  montis 

Rivus  muscoso  prosilit  e  lapide.  Catullus. 


The  solid  roar 
Of  thunderous  waterfalls  and  torrents  hoarse, 
Pouring  a  constant  bulk,  uncertain  where  ; 
Crag  jutting  forth  to  crag,  and  rocks  that  seem'd 
Ever  as  if  just  rising  from  a  sleep. 
Forehead  to  forehead  held  their  monstrous  horns ; 
And  thus  in  thousand  hugest  phantasies 
Made  a  fit  roofing.  John  Keats, 


Alpine  Music 

In  the  Great  Scheideck  Pass 

Q  SOUNDING  stream, 
Whose  waters  gleam 
In  green  and  white  below, 
Where  thou  among  the  pines  wert  born, 
Far  up  the  hills  this  summer  morn, 
Thine  own  fair  colours  show  ! 
A  happy  thing, 
I  hear  thee  sing — 
My  green  is  of  tJie  ice 
And  7ny  foam  is  of  the  snoxu — 
My  father  and  my  mother — • 
But  I  leave  them  now  and  go 
To  the  warm  and  flowoy  valley, 
There  to  lose  myself  I  know, 
But  my  love  is  in  the  valley. 
And  unfaltering  I  go, 
Dancing  downward,  wild  and  strong, 
Ever  hasting  still  I  go, 
By  the  whirling  pools  along. 
Till  I  reach  the  pastures  fair 
Where  the  tinkling  heifers  are; 
And,  though  now  my  voice  is  low, 
Softly  you  may  hear  the  song — 
My  green  is  of  the  ice 
And  my  foam  is  of  the  snow.        q^^^^^  j^.j^^^^ 
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Love  of  Wild  Nature 

'T*HE    sounding   cataract   haunted    me    like    a 

passion  :  the  tall  rock, 
The  mountain,  and  the  deep  and  gloomy  wood, 
Their  colours  and  their  forms,  were  then  to  me 
An  appetite  ;  a  feeling  and  a  love. 
That  had  no  need  of  a  remoter  charm. 
By  thought  supplied,  or  any  interest 
Unborrowed  from  the  eye. 

William  Wordsworth. 
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*  Ho  !  the  spring  that  bursts  ' 

O  !  the  spring  that  bursts 
From  the  mountain  height, 
Joyous  and  bright 
As  the  gleam  of  a  star  ! 
High  o'er  the  clouds 
In  the  rift  of  the  rocks, 
'Neath  the  bare  brushwood 
Its  youth  was  nursed 
By  spirits  of  good. 
Fresh  as  a  boy 
He  dances  down, 
Down  from  the  clouds, 
On  the  marble  rocks. 
And  back  to  the  sky, 
He  shouts,  y,  ]v^  ^(j„  Goethe. 
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The  Hill-water 

T^ROM  the  rim  it  trickles  down 
Of  the  mountain's  granite  crown 

Clear  and  cool ; 
Keen  and  eager  though  it  go 
Through  your  veins  with  lively  flow, 
Yet  it  knoweth  not  to  reign 
In  the  chambers  of  the  brain 

With  misrule  ; 

Where  dark  water-cresses  grow 
You  will  trace  its  quiet  flow, 
With  mossy  border  yellow, 
So  mild,  and  soft,  and  mellow, 

In  its  pouring. 
With  no  shiny  dregs  to  trouble 
The  brightness  of  its  bubble 
As  it  threads  its  silver  way 
From  the  granite  shoulders  grey 

Of  Ben  Dorain. 

Then  down  the  sloping  side 
It  will  slip  with  glassy  slide 

Gently  welling. 
Till  it  gather  strength  to  leap. 
With  a  light  and  foamy  sweep. 
To  the  corrie  broad  and  deep 

Proudly  swelling  ; 
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Then  bends  amid  the  boulders, 
'Neath  the  shadow  of  the  shoulders 

Of  the  Ben, 
Through  a  country  rough  and  shaggy, 
So  jaggy  and  so  knaggy, 
Full  of  hummocks  and  of  hunches, 
Full  of  stumps  and  tufts  and  bunches, 
Full  of  bushes  and  of  rushes, 

In  the  glen, 

Through  rich  green  solitudes, 
And  wildly  hanging  woods 
With  blossom  and  with  bell, 
In  rich  redundant  swell. 

And  the  pride 
Of  the  mountain  daisy  there, 
And  the  forest  everywhere. 
With  the  dress  and  with  the  air 

Of  a  bride. 

Duncan  Ban  Maclntyrs^ 

translated  by/.  S.  Blackie. 
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On  an  Unfrequented  Tarn 

r\  SOLITARY  Tarn,  uplifted  high, 

^-^  Seen  only  once,  and  left  alas  !  too  soon  : 

For  ever  silvered  with  the  rising  moon, 

For  ever  crimsoned  with  the  sunset  sky. 

Thine  image  will  abide  in  Memory's  eye  ; 

(A  moment's  vision,  but  a  lifetime's  boon) : 

While  Memory's  ear  retains  the  soft  low  tune 

Which  to  the  breeze  thy  circling  rushes  sigh. 

Have  other  eyes  beheld  thine  evening  glory  ? 

Have  other  ears  caught  thy  sweet  undersong? 

Or  art  thou  lost  amid  these  summits  hoar}'. 

Unheeded  as  the  ages  roll  along? 

What   then?    'Twas   God   ordained   thy   humble 

story : 
To  be  content  and  smile  to  thee  belong  ! 

2iev.  Richard  Wilton. 


GlengarifF 

/^AZING  from  each  low  bulwark  of  this  bridge, 
^     How  wonderful  the  contrast !    Dark  as  night. 
Here,   amid   cliffs    and    woods,    with    headlong 
might 
The  black  stream  whirls,  through  ferns  and  droop- 
ing sedge, 
'Neath  twisted  roots  moss-brown,  and  weedy  ledge, 
Gushing  ;— aloft,  from  yonder  birch-clad  height 
Leaps  into  air  a  cataract,  snow-white  ; 
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Falling  to  gulfs  obscure.     The  mountain  ridge, 

Like  a  grey  warder,  guardian  of  the  scene. 
Above  the  cloven  gorge  gloomily  towers  : 
O'er  the  dim  woods  a  gathering  tempest  lours  ; 

Save  where  athwart  the  moist  leaves  'lucid  green 
A  sunbeam  glancing  through  disparted  showers. 

Sparkles  along  the  rill  with  diamond  sheen  ! 

A  sun-burst  on  the  bay  !     Turn  and  behold  ! 
The  restless  waves,  resplendent  in  their  glory, 
Sweep  glittering  past  yon  purpled  promontoiy, 

Bright  as  Apollo's  breastplate.     Bathed  in  gold, 

Yon  bastioned  islet  gleams.  Thin  mists  are  rolled, 
Translucent,  through  each  glen.  A  mantle  hoary 
Veils  those  peaked  hills  shapely  as  e'er  in  story 

Delphic,  or  Alpine,  or  Vesuvian  old. 

Minstrels  have  sung.      From  rock  and  headland 
proud 

The  wild  wood  spreads  its  arms  around  the  bay  : 
The  manifold  mountain  cones,  now  dark,  now 
bright. 
Now  seen,  now  lost,  alternate  from  rich  light 

To  spectral  shade  ;  and  each  dissolving  cloud 

Reveals  new  mountains  while  it  floats  away. 

Sir  Aubrey  De  Vere. 
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Many  Waters 

"Vr  OW,  by  the  cool  declining  year  condensed, 
Descend  the  copious  exhalations,  check'd 
As  up  the  middle  sky  unseen  they  stole, 
And  roll  the  doubling  fogs  around  the  hill. 
No  more  the  mountain,  horrid,  vast,  sublime, 
Who  pours  a  sweep  of  rivers  from  his  sides, 
And  high  between  contending  kingdoms  rears 
The  rocky  long  division,  fills  the  view 
With  great  variety  ;  but,  in  a  night 
Of  gathering  vapour,  from  the  baffled  sense 
Sinks  dark  and  dreary.     Thence  expanding  far, 
The  huge  dusk,  gradual,  swallows  up  the  plain  : 
Vanish  the  woods  :  the  dim-seen  river  seems 
Sullen  and  slow  to  roll  the  misty  wave. 
Even  in  the  height  of  noon  oppress'd,  the  Sun 
Sheds  weak  and  blunt  his  wide  refracted  ray  ; 
Whence  glaring  oft,  with  many  a  broaden'd  orb, 
He  frights  the  nations.     Indistinct  on  earth, 
Seen  through  the  turbid  air,  beyond  the  life 
Objects  appear  ;  and,  wilder'd,  o'er  the  waste 
The  shepherd  stalks  gigantic  ;  till  at  last, 
Wreathed  dun  around,  in  deeper  circles  still 
Successive  closing,  sits  the  general  fog 
Unbounded  o'er  the  world  ;  and,  mingling  thick, 
A  formless  grey  confusion  covers  all. 
As  when  of  old  (so  sung  the  Hebrew  Bard)     . 
Light,  uncollected,  through  the  Chaos  urged 
Its  infant  way  ;  nor  Order  yet  had  drawn 
His  lovely  train  from  out  the  dubious  gloom. 


These  roving  mists,  that  constant  now  begin 
To  smoke  along  the  hilly  country,  these, 
With  weighty  rains,  and  melted  Alpine  snows, 
The  mountain  cisterns  fill  ;  those  ample  stores 
Of  water,  scoop'd  among  the  hollow  rocks, 
Whence  gush  the  streams,  the  ceaseless  fountains 

play. 
And  their  unfailing  wealth  the  rivers  draw. 
Some  sages  say,  that,  where  the  numerous  wave 
For  ever  lashes  the  resounding  shore, 
Drill'd  through  the  sandy  stratum,  every  way, 
The  waters  with  the  sandy  stratum  rise  ;  - 

Amid  those  angles  infinitely  strain'd,  1 

They  joyful  leave  their  jaggy  salts  behind, 
And  clear  and  sweeten,  as  they  soak  along. 
Nor  stops  the  restless  fluid,  mountain  still. 
Though  oft  amidst  th'  irriguous  wale  it  springs ; 
But  to  the  mountain  courted  by  the  sand. 
That  leads  it  darkling  on  in  faithful  maze. 
Far  from  the  parent  main,  it  boils  again 
Fresh  into  day,  and  all  the  glittering  hill 
Is  bright  with  spouting  rills.     But  hence  this  vain 
Amusive  dream  !  why  should  the  waters  love 
To  take  so  far  a  journey  to  the  hills. 
When  the  sweet  valleys  offer  to  their  toil 
Inviting  quiet,  and  a  nearer  bed? 
Or  if,  by  blind  ambition  led  astray. 
They  must  aspire,  why  should  they  sudden  stop 
Among  the  broken  mountain's  rushy  dells. 
And,  ere  they  gain  its  highest  peak,  desert 
Th' attractive  sand  that  charm'd  their  course  so  long? 
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Besides,  the  hard  agglomerating  salts, 
The  spoil  of  ages,  would  impervious  choke 
Their  secret  channels,  or,  by  slow  degrees, 
High  as  the  hills  protrude  the  swelling  vales. 
Old  Ocean,  too,  suck'd  through  the  porous  globe, 
Had  long  ere  now  forsook  his  horrid  bed, 
And  brought  Deucalion's  wateiy  times  again. 

Say  then,  where  lurk  the  vast  eternal  springs, 
That,  like  creating  Nature,  lie  conceal'd 
From  mortal  eye,  yet  with  their  lavish  stores 
Refresh  the  globe  and  all  its  joyous  tribes  ? 
O  thou  pervading  Genius,  given  to  man, 
To  trace  the  secrets  of  the  dark  abyss, 
Oh,  lay  the  mountains  bare,  and  wide  display 
Their  hidden  structure  to  th'  astonish'd  view  ! 
Strip  from  the  branching  Alps  their  piny  load  ; 
The  huge  incumbrance  of  horrific  woods 
From  Asian  Taurus,  from  Imaus  stretch'd 
Athwart  the  roving  Tartar's  sullen  bounds  ! 
Give  opening  Htemus  to  my  searching  eye. 
And  high  Olympus,  pouring  many  a  stream  ! 
O  from  the  sounding  summits  of  the  north, 
The  Dofrine  Hills,  through  Scandinavia  roll'd 
To  farthest  Lapland  and  the  frozen  main  ; 
From  lofty  Caucasus,  far  seen  by  those 
Who  in  the  Caspian  and  black  Euxine  toil ; 
From  cold  RIph?ean  rocks,  which  the  wild  Russ 
Believes  the  stony  girdle  of  the  world  ; 
And  all  the  dreadful  mountains,  wrapt  in  storm, 
Whence  wide  Siberia  draws  her  lonely  floods ; 
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0  sweep  th'  eternal  snows !     Hung  o'er  the  deep, 
That  ever  works  beneath  his  sounding  base, 
Bid  Atlas,  propping  heaven,  as  poets  feign. 

His  subterranean  wonders  spread  !     Unveil 
The  miny  caverns,  blazing  on  the  day, 
Of  Abyssinia's  cloud-compelling  clifife. 
And  of  the  bending  Mountains  of  the  Moon  ! 
O'ertopping  all  these  giant-sons  of  earth, 
Let  the  dire  Andes,  from  the  radiant  line 
Stretch'd  to  the  stormy  seas  that  thunder  round 
The  southern  pole,  their  hideous  deeps  unfold  ! 
Amazing  scene  !     Behold  !  the  glooms  disclose  ! 

1  see  the  rivers  in  their  infant  beds  ! 

Deep,  deep  I  hear  them  labouring  to  get  free  1 
I  see  the  leaning  strata,  artful  ranged  ; 
The  gaping  fissures,  to  receive  the  rains, 
The  melting  snows,  and  ever-dripping  fogs. 
Strew'd  bibulous  above  I  see  the  sands. 
The  pebbly  gravel  next,  the  layers  then 
Of  mingled  moulds,  or  more  retentive  earths, 
The  gutter'd  rocks  and  mazy-running  clefts, 
That,  while  the  stealing  moisture  they  transmit 
Retard  its  motion,  and  forbid  its  waste. 
Beneath  th'  incessant  weeping  of  these  drains, 
I  see  the  rocky  siphons  stretch'd  immense, 
The  mighty  reservoirs,  of  harden'd  chalk. 
Or  stiff  compacted  clay,  capacious  form'd. 
O'erflowing  thence,  the  congregated  stores, 
The  crystal  treasures  of  the  liquid  world. 
Through    the    stiii'd    sands   a   bubbling   passage 
burst ; 
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And  welling  out  around  the  middle  steep, 
Or  from  the  bottoms  of  the  bosom'd  hills, 
In  pure  effusion  flow.     United  thus, 
Th'  exhaling  sun,  the  vapour-burden'd  air, 
The  gelid  mountains,  that,  to  rain  condensed, 
These  vapours  in  continual  current  draw, 
And  send  them,  o'er  the  fair  divided  earth. 
In  bounteous  rivers  to  the  deep  again, 
A  social  commerce  hold,  and  firm  support 
The  full-adjusted  harmony  of  things. 

James  Thomson. 

On  the  Source  of  the  Arve 

TTEAR'ST  thou  the  dash  of  water  loud  and 

hoarse 
With  its  perpetual  tidings  upward  climb. 
Struggling  against  the  wind  ?     Oh,  how  sublime  ! 
For  not  in  vain  from  its  portentous  source, 
Thy  heart,  wild  stream,  hath  yearned  for  its  full 

force, 
But  from  thine  ice-toothed  caverns  dark  as  time 
At  last  thou  issuest,  dancing  to  the  rhyme 
Of  thy  out-volleying  freedom  !     Lo,  thy  course 
Lies  straight  before  thee  as  the  arrow  flies, 
Right  to  the  ocean-plains.     Away,  away  ! 
Thy  parent  waits  thee,  and  her  sunset  dyes 
Are  ruffled  for  thy  coming,  and  the  gray 
Of  all  her  glittering  borders  flashes  high 
Against  the  glittering  rocks  :  oh,  haste,  and  fly  ! 

George  Mac  Donald. 
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Sonnet 

A    SOUND  of  many  waters  ! — now  I  know 

To  what  was  likened  the  large  utterance  sent 
By  Him  who  'mid  the  golden  lampads  went : 
Innumerable  streams,  above,  below, 
Some  seen,  some  heard  alone,  with  headlong  flow 
Come  rushing ;  some  with  smooth  and  sheer  de- 
scent. 
Some  dashed  to  foam  and  whiteness,  but  all  blent 
Into  one  mighty  music.     As  I  go. 
The  tumult  of  a  boundless  gladness  fills 
My  bosom,  and  my  spirit  leaps  and  sings  : 
Sounds  and  sights  are  there  of  the  ancient  hills, 
The  eagle's  cry,  the  mountain  when  it  flings 
Mists  from  its  brow  ;  but  none  of  all  these  things 
Like  the  one  voice  of  multitudinous  rills. 

Richard  Chenevix  Trench. 


On  a  Waterfall 

'IPHERE  stands  a  giant  stone  from  whose  far  top 
Comes  down  the  sounding  water.     Let  me 

gaze 
Till  every  sense  of  man  and  human  ways 
Is  wrecked  and  quenched  for  ever,  and  I  drop 
Into  the  whirl  of  time,  and  without  stop 
Pass  downward  thus  !     Again  my  eyes  I  raise 
To  thee,  dark  rock  ;   and  through  the  mist  and 

haze 
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My  strength  returns  wlien  I  behold  thy  prop 
Gleam  stern  and  steady  through  the  wavering  rack. 
Surely  thy  strength  is  human,  and  like  me 
Thou  bearest  loads  of  thunder  on  thy  back  ! 
And  lo,  a  smile  upon  thy  visage  black — 
A  breezy  tuft  of  grass  which  I  can  see 
Waving  serenely  from  a  sunlit  crack. 

George  Mac  Donald. 


On  a  Cataract 

T  J  NPERISHING  youth  ! 
Thou  leapest  from  forth 
The  cell  of  thy  hidden  nativity  ; 
Never  mortal  saw 
The  cradle  of  the  strong  one  ; 
Never  mortal  heard 
The  gathering  of  his  voices  ; 
The  deep-murmui^'d  charm  of  the  son  of  the  rock, 
That  is  lisp'd  evermore  at  his  slumberless  fountain. 
There's  a  cloud  at  the  portal,  a  spray-woven  veil, 
At  the  shrine  of  his  ceaseless  renewing ; 
It  embosoms  the  roses  of  dawn, 
It  entangles  the  shafts  of  the  noon, 
And  into  the  bed  of  its  stillness 
The  moonshine  sinks  down  as  in  slumber, 
That  the  son  of  the  rock,  that   the  nursling  of 

heaven 
May  be  born  in  a  holy  twilight ! 


Antistrophe 

The  wild  goat  in  awe 

Looks  up  and  beholds 

Above  thee  the  cliff  inaccessible  ; 

Thou  at  once  full-born 

Madd'nest  in  thy  joyance, 

Whirlest,  shatter'st,  splitt'st, 

Life  invulnerable. 


Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge. 


Velino 


'TPHE  roar  of  waters  ! — from  the  headlong  height 

Velino  cleaves  the  wave-worn  precipice  ; 
The  fall  of  waters  !  rapid  as  the  light 
The  flashing  mass  foams  shaking  the  abyss  ; 
The  hell  of  w-aters  !  where  they  howl  and  hiss, 
And  boil  in  endless  torture  ;  while  the  sweat 
Of  their  great  agony,  wrung  out  from  this 
Their  Phlegethon,  curls  round  the  rocks  of  jet 
That  gird  the  gulf  around,  in  pitiless  horror  set, 

And  mounts  in  spray  the  skies,  and  thence  again 
Returns  in  an  unceasing  shower,  which  round, 
With  its  unemptied  cloud  of  gentle  rain. 
Is  an  eternal  April  to  the  ground, 
Making  it  all  one  emerald  ;  how  profound 
The  gulf !  and  how  the  giant  element 
From  rock  to  rock  leaps  with  delirious  bound. 
Crushing  the  cliffs,  which,  downward  worn  and  rent 
With  his  fierce  footsteps,  yield  in  chasms  a  fearful 
vent 
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To  the  broad  column  which  rolls  on,  and  shows 

More  like  the  fountain  of  an  infant  sea 

Torn  from  the  womb  of  mountains  by  the  throes 

Of  a  new  world,  than  only  thus  to  be 

Parent  of  rivers,  which  flow  gushingly, 

With   many   windings   through   the  vale  : — Look 

back ! 
Lo  !  where  it  comes  like  an  eternity. 
As  if  to  sweep  down  all  things  in  its  track, 
Charming  the  eye  with  dread, — a  matchless  catar- 
act. 

Horribly  beautiful !     But  on  the  verge, 

From  side  to  side,  beneath  the  glittering  morn, 

An  Iris  sits,  amidst  the  infernal  surge, 

Like  Hope  upon  a  death-bed,  and,  unworn 

Its  steady  dyes,  while  all  around  is  torn 

By  the  distracted  waters,  bears  serene 

Its  brilliant  hues  with  all  their  beams  unshorn  : 

Resembling,  'mid  the  torture  of  the  scene. 

Love  watching  Madness  with  unalterable  mien. 

Lord  Byron. 
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THE    SKY   AND   THE    WINDS 


O  ye  Winds  of  God,  bless  ye  the  Lord ; 
praise  Him,  and  magnify  Him  for  ever. 

Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

Thou  shalt  be  free  as  mountain  winds. 

William  Shakespeare. 

And  let  the  misty  mountain  winds  be  free 

To  blow  against  thee.  William  Wordsworth. 


We  are  what  suns  and  winds  and  waters  make  us ; 
The  mountains  are  our  sponsors,  and  the  rills 
Fashion  and  win  their  nursling  with  their  smiles. 

Walter  Savage  Landor. 


Music  of  the  Winds 

In  genial  mood, 
While  at  our  pastoral  banquet  thus  we  sate 
Fronting  the  window  of  that  little  cell, 
I  could  not,  ever  and  anon,  forbear 
To  glance  an  upward  look  on  two  huge  Peaks, 
That  from  some  other  vale  peered  into  this  : 
'  Those  lusty  twins,'  exclaimed  our  host,  '  if  here 
It  were  your  lot  to  dwell,  would  soon  become 
Your  prized  companions. — Many  are  the  notes 
Which,  in  his  tuneful  course,  the  wind  draws  forth 
From  rocks,  woods,  caverns,  heaths,  and  dashing 

shores ; 
And  well  those  lofty  brethren  bear  their  part 
In  the  wild  concert — chiefly  when  the  storm 
Rides  high  ;  then  all  the  upper  air  they  fill 
With  roaring  sound,  that  ceases  not  to  flow, 
Like  smoke,  along  the  level  of  the  blast. 
In  mighty  current ;  theirs,  too,  is  the  song 
Of  stream  and  headlong  flood  that  seldom  fails  ; 
And,  in  the  grim  and  breathless  hour  of  noon, 
Methinks  that  I  have  heard  them  echo  back 
The  thundei-'s  greeting.     Nor  have  nature's  laws 
Left  them  ungifted  with  a  power  to  yield 
Music  of  finer  tone  ;  a  harmony. 
So  do  I  call  it,  though  it  be  the  hand 
Of  silence,  though  there  be  no  voice  ; — the  clouds, 
The  mist,  the  shadows,  light  of  golden  suns, 
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Motions  of  moonlight,  all  come  thither — touch, 

And  have  an  answer— thither  come,  and  shape 

A  language  not  unwelcome  to  sick  hearts 

And  idle  spirits  : — there  the  sun  himself, 

At  the  calm  close  of  summer's  longest  day. 

Rests  his  substantial  orb  ; — between  those  heights 

And  on  the  top  of  either  pinnacle, 

More  keenly  than  elsewhere  in  night's  blue  vault, 

Sparkle  the  stars,  as  of  their  station  proud. 

Thoughts  are  not  busier  in  the  mind  of  man 

Than  the  mute  agents  stirring  there  : — alone 

Here  do  I  sit  and  watch .' 

William  Wordsworih. 


Mist-wandering 

/^ALL  to  remembrance,  reader,  if  thou  e'er 

Hast,  on  a  mountain-top,  been  ta'en  by  a  cloud, 
Through  which   thou   saw'st   no  better  than   the 

mole 
Doth  through  opacous  membrane ;  then,  whene'er 
The  watery  vapours  dense  begin  to  melt 
Into  thin  air,  how  faintly  the  sun's  sphere 
Seem'd    wading    through    them  ;    so    thy    nimble 

thought 
May  image,  how  at  first  I  rebeheld 
The  sun,  that  bedward  now  his  couch  o'erhung. 

Datiie. 
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The  Blue  Sky  of  the  Mountains 

"PROM  mountain-tops  the  sky  is  not  So  change- 
able, the  stars  twinkle  less,  showing  that  the 
atmosphere  is  quieter,  and  the  face  of  the  blue 
more  uniform  and  serene.  It  lies  there  calm  as  at 
nature's  dawn,  lighted  as  was  the  old  Mosaic 
firmament,  and  studded  with  the  same  jewel-like 
stars.  It  seems  above  and  beyond  all  local  and 
temporary  disturbances.  Winds  mark  it  not, 
storms  are  far  beneath  it,  heat,  dust,  and  moisture 
affect  it  but  slightly.  It  pales  and  lightens  under 
the  sun,  deepens  under  the  moon,  and  darkens 
under  the  stars,  but  in  other  respects  it  shifts  not. 
An  enormous  sweep  of  violet-blue,  it  rests,  a  type 
and  a  symbol  of  unchanging  serenity. 

And  oh,  the  mighty  silence  of  the  upper  sky  1 
What  a  contrast  it  is  to  the  noisy  wind-swept 
earth  and  the  restless  ocean  !  Infinite  realms  of 
violet-blue  sweeping  outward  and  upward,  yet  from 
them  comes  only  the  Great  Silence— the  bush  that 
tells  of  limitless  space.  No  shock,  no  jar,  no  clash  ; 
there  are  no  hidden  spots  of  earth  so  silent  as  the 
depths  where  the  stars  lie  buried. 

John  C.  van  Dyke. 
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The  Ochil  Hills 

As  seen  from  Dunmore 

'TTHOSE  soft  green  hills,  how  they  allure  the  eye 
To  linger  hour  by  hour  on  their  smooth  breast, 
Where  tender  lights  and  chequered  shadows  rest, 
For  ever  varied  with  the  changing  sky. 
Daily  I  gaze  upon  those  summits  high, 

And  grow  familiar  with  each  sunny  crest, 

Or  track  the  windings  of  some  valley  blest. 
That  melts  in  dim  recesses  mistily. 
No  thought  have  I  to  win  a  nearer  view, 
Or  tread  those  mountains  with  exploring  feet, 
Rending  the  airy  veil  of  azure  hue  : 

I  leave  them  like  imaginations  sweet 
And  cherished,  of  the  Beautiful  and  True, 

Which  from  afar  with  wistful  love  I  greet. 

Ye  emerald  hills  that  to  the  sapphire  skies 
Lift  your  smooth  foreheads  silent  and  serene. 
Calmly  unconscious  of  the  noisy  scene 

Which  lost  in  rolling  smoke  beneath  you  lies  ; 

Like  you  above  earth's  discords  I  would  rise 
Superior  to  the  sordid  and  the  mean, 
And  find  in  lofty  thoughts  those  summits  green 

All  unfamiliar  to  the  worldly  wise. 

And  as  your  heavenly  tops  ye  ofttimes  screen 
With  veiling  mists  impervious  to  my  eyes. 

And  yet  unmoved  I  know  ye,  though  unseen  ; 
So  when  love's  faltering  vision  vainly  tries 

To  seize  her  Object  for  the  clouds  between, 

Faith  grasps  invisible  realities  ! 

Rev.  Richard  Wilton. 
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CLOUD   PAGEANTRY 
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ArlstopJianes. 


Look,  sister,  where  a  troop  of  spirits  gather, 

Like  flocks  of  clouds  in  spring's  delightful  weather, 

Thronging  in  the  blue  air.       ^^^^^  ^^,^^,^  ^^^^^^^ 


Fancy  in  Nubibus 

Or,  the  Poet  in  tlie  Clouds 

/^  !  IT  is  pleasant,  with  a  heart  at  ease, 
^-^^  Just  after  sunset,  or  by  moonlight  skies. 
To  make  the  shifting  clouds  be  what  you  please, 
Or  let  the  easily  persuaded  eyes 
Own  each  quaint  likeness  issuing  from  the  mould 
Of  a  friend's  fancy  ;  or  with  head  bent  low 
And  cheek  aslant  see  rivers  flow  of  gold 
'Twixt  crimson  banks  ;  and  then,  a  traveller,  go 
From  mount  to  mount  through  Cloud-land,  gor- 
geous land  I 
Or  listening'  to  the  tide,  with  closed  sight, 
Be  that  blind  bard,  who  on  the  Chian  strand 
By  those  deep  sounds  possessed  with  inward  light, 
Behold  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssee 
Rise  to  the  swelling  of  the  voiceful  sea. 

Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge. 


A  Scene  from  '  Prometheus  Unbound  ' 

Wonderful  I 
Look,  sister,  ere  the  vapour  dim  thy  brain  : 
Beneath  is  a  wide  plain  of  billowy  mist. 
As  a  lake,  paving  in  the  morning  sky, 
With  azure  waves  which  burst  in  silver  light. 
Some  Indian  vale.     Behold  it,  rolling  on 
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Under  the  curling  winds,  and  islanding 
The  peak  whereon  we  stand,  midway,  around, 
Encinctured  by  the  dark  and  blooming  forests, 
Dim  twilight-lawns,  and  stream-illumined  caves, 
And  wind-enchanted  shapes  of  wandering  mist ; 
And  far  on  high  the  keen  sky-cleaving  mountains, 
From  icy  spires  of  sun-like  radiance  fling 
The  dawn,  as  lifted  ocean's  dazzling  spray. 
From  some  Atlantic  island  scattered  up. 
Spangles  the  wind  with  lamp-like  waterdrops. 
The  vale  is  girdled  with  their  walls,  a  howl 
Of  cataracts  from  their  thaw-cloven  ravines 
Satiates  the  listening  wind,  continuous,  vast. 
Awful  as  silence.     Hark  !  the  rushing  snow  ! 
The  sun-awakened  avalanche  I  whose  mass. 
Thrice  sifted  by  the  storm,  had  gathered  there 
Flake  after  flake,  in  heaven-defying  minds 
As  thought  by  thought  is  piled,  till  some  great  truth 
Is  loosened,  and  the  nations  echo  round, 
Shaken  to  their  roots,  as  do  the  mountains  now. 

Percy  Byss/ie  Shelley. 

A  Vision  in  the  Heavens 

OO  was  he  lifted  gently  from  the  ground, 

And  with  their  freight  homeward  the  shepherds 
moved 
Through  the  dull  mist,  I  following — wlien  a  step, 
A  single  step,  that  freed  me  from  the  skirts 
Of  the  blind  \apour,  opened  to  my  view 
Glory  beyond  all  glory  ever  seen 
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By  waking  sense  or  by  the  dreaming  soul ! 

The  appearance,  instantaneously  disclosed, 

Was  of  a  mighty  city — boldly  say 

A  wilderness  of  building,  sinking  far 

And  self-withdrawn  into  a  boundless  depth, 

Far  sinking  into  splendour — without  end  ! 

Fabric  it  seemed  of  diamond  and  of  gold, 

With  alabaster  domes,  and  silver  spires, 

And  blazing  terrace  upon  terrace,  high 

Uplifted  ;  here,  serene  pavilions  bright, 

In  avenues  disposed  ;  there,  towers  begirt 

With  battlements  that  on  their  restless  fronts 

Bore  stars — illumination  of  all  gems  ! 

By  earthly  nature  had  the  effect  been  wrought 

Upon  the  dark  materials  of  the  storm 

Now  pacified  ;  on  them,  and  on  the  cones 

And  mountain-steeps  and  summits,  whereunto 

The  vapours  had  receded,  taking  there 

Their  station  under  a  cerulean  sky. 

Oh,  'twas  an  unimaginable  sight ! 

Clouds,  mists,  streams,  watery  rocks  and  emerald 

turf. 
Clouds  of  all  tincture,  rocks  and  sapphire  sky, 
Confused,  commingled,  mutually  inflamed, 
Molten  together,  and  composing  thus, 
Each  lost  in  each,  that  marvellous  array 
Of  temple,  palace,  citadel,  and  huge 
Fantastic  pomp  of  structure  without  name, 
In  fleecy  folds  voluminous,  enwrapped. 
Right  in  the  midst,  where  interspace  appeared 
Of  open  court,  an  object  like  a  throne 
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Under  a  shining  canopy  of  state 

Stood  fixed,  and  fixed  resemblances  were  seen 

To  implements  of  ordinary  use, 

But  vast  in  size,  in  substance  glorified  ; 

Such  as  by  Hebrew  Prophets  were  beheld 

In  vision— forms  uncouth  of  mightiest  power 

For  admiration  and  mysterious  awe. 

This  little  Vale,  a  dwelling-place  of  Man, 

Lay  low  beneath  my  feet ;  'twas  visible — 

I  saw  not,  but  I  felt  that  it  was  there. 

That  which  I  saw  was  the  revealed  abode 

Of  Spirits  in  beatitude  :  my  heart 

Swelled  in  my  breast. — 'I  have  been  dead',  I  cried, 

'And  now  I  live  I  oh  !  wherefore  do  I  live?' 

And  with  that  pang  I  prayed  to  be  no  more  ! — 

William  Wordsworth. 


The  Lightsome  Mists 

"1 1  T'HEN  mountains  awake  from  their  forest  beds, 
And  raise  thro'  the  gloom  their  purple  heads. 
On  the  pearly  wings  of  the  new-born  day 
Come  the  lightsome  mists,  to  dance  and  play 
On  heatheiy  moor,  or  where  forest  glade 
Mas  woven  a  carpet  of  shade. 
The  flowers,  and  the  whispering  trees, 
Kiss  the  hem  of  their  flying  robes,  and  catch 
In  their  joyous  lips  the  jewels  they  snatch 
From  tresses  unloosed  by  the  breeze. 

Herbert  Bell. 
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The  Motion  of  the  Mists 

T  T  ERE  by  the  sunless  Lake  there  is  no  air, 

Yet  with  how  ceaseless  motion,  like  a  shower 
Flowing  and  fading,  do  the  high  Mists  lower 
Amid  the  gorges  of  the  mountains  bare. 
Some  weary  breathing  never  ceases  there, — 

The  barren  peaks  can  feel  it  hour  by  hour  ; 

The  purple  depths  are  darken'd  by  its  power ; 
A  soundless  breath,  a  trouble  all  things  share 
That  feel  it  come  and  go.     See  !  onward  swim 

The  ghostly  Mists,  from  silent  land  to  land, 
From  gulf  to  gulf;  now  the  whole  air  grows  dim — 

Like  living  men,  darkling  a  space,  they  stand. 
But  lo  !  a  Sunbeam,  like  the  Cherubim, 

Scatters  them  onward  with  a  flaming  brand. 

Robert  Buchanati. 

Cloud  Imagery 

C  UNT  etiam  quae  sponte  sua  gignuntur  et  ipsa 

Constituuntur  in  hoc  caelo  qui  dicitur  aer, 
Quae  multis  formata  modis  sublime  feruntur 
Nee  speciem  mutare  suam  liquentia  cessant 
Et  cuiusque  modi  formarum  vertere  in  oras  ; 
Ut  nubes  facile  interdum  concrescere  in  alto 
Cernimus  et  mundi  speciem  violare  serenam 
Aera  mulcentes  motu.     Nam  saepe  Gigantum 
Ora  volare  videntur  et  umbram  ducere  late, 
Interdum  magni  montes  avolsaque  saxa 
Montibus  anteire  et  solem  succedere  praeter, 
Inde  alios  trahere  atque  inducere  belua  nimbos. 

Lucretius. 
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On  a  Western  Peak 

AND  now  we  reach  that  perilous  mountain  brink-, 
Eager  to  see,  all  steeped  in  azure  sheen, 

Forest  and  lake,  gray  peaks  and  valleys  green, 
And  sunlit  main  ;  with  passionate  thirst  to  drink 
The  ethereal  glory  of  the  heights  ;  and  think 

Ourselves  immingled  in  the  immense  serene. 

Ah,  vain  !  the  eclipsing  mists  surge  up  between, 
Chill,  shivering  hosts  of  fleeting  forms  that  slink 
Before  the  Atlantic  gale's  invisible  lash, 

And  swarm  o'er  moor  and  fell,  o'er  sea  and  strand ; 
Like  those  importunate  mists  that  ever  dash 
The  soul,  yearning  to  look  with  vision  free 

From  hill  prophetic  on  the  enchanted  land 
That  lies  beyond  life's  vale  of  mystery. 

E.  A.  B. 
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STORM 
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O  ye  Lightnings,  and  Clouds,  bless  ye  the  Lord 
praise  Him,  and  magnify  Him  for  ever. 

Book  of  Common  Prayer, 


Wind,  rain,  and  thunder,  remember  earthly  man 
Is  but  a  substance  that  must  yield  to  you. 

William  Shakespeare. 


A  day  of  darkness  and  of  gloominess,  a  day  of  clouds 
and  of  thick  darkness,  as  the  morning  spread  upon  the 
mountains.  jg^i  ,-,•,  2. 


On  old  Hiems'  thin  and  icy  crown. 

William  Shakespeare. 


'  When  the  Storm  was  Proudest ' 

'VX  rHEN  the  storm  was  proudest, 
And  the  wind  was  loudest, 
I  heard  the  hollow  caverns  drinking  down  below ; 

When  the  stars  were  bright. 

And  the  ground  was  white, 
I  heard  the  grasses  springing  underneath  the  snow. 

Many  voices  spake — 

The  river  to  the  lake, 
The  iron-ribbed  sky  was  talking  to  the  sea  ; 

And  every  starry  spark 

Made  music  with  the  dark, 
And  said  how  bright  and  beautiful  everything  must 
be. 

When  the  sun  was  setting. 

All  the  clouds  were  getting 
Beautiful  and  silvery  in  the  rising  moon  ; 

Beneath  the  leafless  trees 

Wrangling  in  the  breeze, 
I  could  hardly  see  them  for  the  lca\es  of  June. 

When  the  day  had  ended, 
And  the  night  descended, 
I  heard  the  sound  of  streams  that  I  heard  not 
through  the  day, 
And  every  peak  afar 
Was  ready  for  a  star, 
And   they  climbed   and   rolled  around   until   the 
morning  gray. 
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Then  slumber  soft  and  holy 

Came  down  upon  me  slowly  ; 
And  I  went  I  know  not  whither,  and  I  lived  I  know 
not  how  ; 

My  glory  had  been  banished, 

For  when  I  woke  it  vanished, 
But  I  waited  on  its  coming,  and  I  am  waiting  now. 

George  MacDouald, 


Avalanches 

A  MONG  those  hilly  regions  where,  embraced 
^^  In  peaceful  vales,  the  happy  Grisons  dwell ; 
Oft,  rushing  sudden  from  the  loaded  cliffs, 
Mountains  of  snow  their  gathering  terrors  roll. 
From  steep  to  steep,  loud-thundering,  down  they 

come, 
A  wintry  waste  in  dire  commotion  all ; 
And  herds,  and  flocks,  and  travellers,  and  swains. 
And  sometimes  whole  brigades  of  marching  troops, 
Or  hamlets  sleeping  in  the  dead  of  night, 
Are  deep  beneath  the  smothering  ruin  whelm'd. 

James  T/iomson. 
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Avalanches 

/~\   HEART  that  in   Love's  sunny  height  doth 

^^  dwell, 

And  joy  unquestioning  by  day,  by  night, 

Serene  in  trust  because  the  skies  are  bright ! 

Listen  to  what  all  Alpine  records  tell, 

Of  days  on  which  the  avalanches  fell. 

Not   days   of    storm   when   men   were    pale   with 

fright, 
And   watched    the   hills    with    anxious,   straining 

sight. 
And  heard  in  every  sound  a  note  of  knell ; 
But  when  in  heavens  still,  and  blue,  and  clear. 
The  sun  rode  high, — those  were  the  hours  to  fear. 
And  so  the  monks  of  San  Bernard  to-day, — 
May  the  Lord  count  their  souls  and  hold  them 

dear, — 
When  skies  are  cloudless,  in  their  convent  stay, 
And  for  the  souls  of  dead  and  dying  pray. 

Helen  Jackson. 


Tempestas 

Immensum  caelo  venit  agmen  aquarum, 
Et  foedum  glomerant  tempestatem  imbribus  atris 
Collectae  ex  alto  nubes  ;  ruit  arduus  aether, 
Et  pluvia  ingenti  sata  laeta  boumque  labores 
Diluit  ;  implentur  fossae,  et  cava  flumina  crescunt 
Cum  sonitu.  Vir<^il 
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/^LOOM,  gloom  for  me,  the  mountain  clothed  in 

cloud, 
The  shore  of  tempests,  when  the  storm  is  loud. 
Where  wild  winds  rush  and  broken  waters  roll, 
And  all  is  dark  and  stern  like  my  own  soul. 

Robert  Hawker^  of  Morwensto'iv. 


INDEED  I  am  waxen  weary;  but  who  hccdeth 

weariness 
That  hath  been  day-long  on  the  mountain  in  the 

winter  weather's  stress  ?         William  Morris. 


*  He  who  ascends  to  Mountain-tops ' 

T  T  E  who  ascends  to  mountain-tops,  shall  find 
The  loftiest  peaks  most  wrapped  in  clouds 
and  snow  ; 
He  who  surpasses  or  subdues  mankind. 
Must  look  down  on- the  hate  of  those  below  ; 
Though  high  above  the  sun  of  glory  glow, 
And  far  beneath  the  earth  and  ocean  spread, 
Round  him  are  icy  rocks,  and  loudly  blow 
Contending  tempests  on  his  naked  head  ; 
And  thus  reward  the  toils  which  to  those  summits 

led-  Lord  Byron. 
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Written  at  Midnight  on  Helm  Crag 

r^O  up  among  the  mountains,  when  the  storm 

Of  midnight  howls,  but  go  in  that  wild  mood, 
When  the  soul  loves  tumultuous  solitude, 
And  through  the  haunted  air,  each  giant  form 
Of  swinging  pine,  black  rock,  or  ghostly  cloud, 
That  veils  some  fearful  cataract  tumbling  loud. 
Seems  to  thy  breathless  heart  with  life  imbued. 
'Mid  those  gaunt,  shapeless  things  thou  art  alone ! 
The  mind  exists,  thinks,  trembles  through  the  ear, 
The  memory  of  the  human  woil  1  is  gone. 
And  time  and  space  seem  livirg  only  /lere. 
Oh  !  worship  thou  the  visions  then  made  known, 
While  sable  glooms  round  Nature's  temple  roll, 
And  her  dread  anthem  peals  into  thy  soul. 

'  Christopher  North: 
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THE   MAKING   OF  THE   MOUNTAINS 


Which  by  His  strength  setteth  fast  the  mountains,  being 
girded  with  power.  p^^i^  ^_  g_ 


For,  lo,  He  that  formeth  the  mountains,  and  createth  the 
wind,  and  declareth  unto  man  what  is  His  thought,  that 
maketh  the  morning  darkness,  and  treadeth  upon  the  high 
places  of  the  earth.  The  Lord,  The  God  of  hosts,  is  His 

"^"'^-  Amos  iv.  13. 


"^dvajo  5e  oipta,  fiaKpd  Qiwv  xap'«'«'^aj  ivoivkovs, 

Hesiod, 


The  Creation 

rPHE  Earth  was  formed,  but  in  the  womb  as  yet 

Of  waters,  embryon  immature  involv'd. 
Appeared  not :  over  all  the  face  of  Earth 
Main  Ocean  flow'd,  not  idle,  but  with  warm 
Prolific  humour  soft'niuL;  all  her  globe, 
Fermented  the  great  Mother  to  conceive, 
Satiate  with  genial  moisture,  when  God  said, 
'  Be  gather'd  now  yo  waters  under  heav'n 
Into  one  place,  and  let  dry  land  appear.' 
Immediately  the  mountains  huge  appear 
Emergent,  and  their  broad  bare  backs  upheave 
Into  the  clouds,  their  tops  ascend  the  sky  : 
So  high  as  heav'n  the  tumid  hills,  so  low 
Down  sunk  a  hollow  bottom  broad  and  deep, 
Capacious  bed  of  waters  :  thither  they 
Hastened  with  glad  conglobing  from  the  dry  ; 
Part  rise  in  crystal  wall,  or  ridge  direct, 
For  haste ;  such  flight  the  great  command  impress'd 
On  the  swift  floods  :  as  armies  at  the  call 
Of  trumpet  (for  of  armies  thou  hast  heard) 
Troop  to  their  standard,  so  the  wat'ry  throng', 
Wave  rolling  after  wave,  where  way  they  found, 
If  steep,  with  torrent  rapture,  if  through  plain. 
Soft-ebbing  ;  nor  withstood  them  rock  or  hill. 
But  they,  or  under  ground,  or  circuit  wide 
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With  serpent  error  wand'ring,  found  their  way. 

And  on  the  washy  ooze  deep  channels  wore  ; 

Easy,  ere  God  had  bid  the  ground  be  diy, 

All  but  within  those  banks,  where  rivers  now 

Stream,  and  perpetual  draw  their  humid  train. 

The  dry  land,  Earth,  and  the  great  receptacle 

Of  congregated  waters  he  call'd  Seas  : 

And  saw  that  it  was  good.  ,  ,      , ,.,, 

^  John  Milton. 


Architecture  of  the  Alps 

'X*HERE  are  few  truths  about  the  physical  being 
of  nature  and  of  man  that  early  Greek  philo- 
sophy has  not  touched— tentatively,  perhaps,  and 
without  method  of  positive  verification,  but  bril- 
liantly and  suggestively  ;  and  here,  too,  their  poets 
seem  to  have  told  a  true  myth. 

They  sing  how  the  primeval  fire-forces  and  wild 
water-floods  which  ruled  the  nascent  world  were 
supplanted  by  new  d)-nasties  ;  till  Zeus,  Hades, 
Poseidon — ^«rair,  earth,  and  water— overpowered 
and  imprisoned  their  turbulent  predecessors,  the 
Titans ;  and  as  the  milder  influences  of  the  second- 
ary ages  overcame  the  earlier  chaotic  state  of 
things,  and  shaped  the  world  into  seas  and  soils 
capable  of  nourishing  life.  But  the  buried  giants, 
their  kin,  rebelled,  and  piled  the  hills  to  scale  the 
heavens.  Then  it  was,  as  the  Greek  myth  would 
put  it,  th.at  Mont  I51anc  heard  the  cr>'  of  battle ; 
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reared  liimself  from  tlie  depths  where  he  had  been 
imprisoned  under  the  great  coverlet  of  snowy 
stone  which  Hades  and  Poseidon  had  in  vain 
spread  over  him  ;  reached  out  his  arms  to  shatter 
into  ruin  the  roof  of  his  dungeon  ;  while  all  his 
lesser  brethren  rose  around  him,  till  the  cataclysm 
of  the  universe  seemed  imminent.  But  his  force 
was  not  what  it  had  been,  and  air  and  water 
quenched  his  fire.  He  quailed  under  the  blue  eye 
of  Athena,  the  child  of  Zeus,  and  withered  beneath 
the  darts  of  Apollo.  Hermes  cast  over  him  clouds 
and  snow;  Hades,  the  'hider',  made  earth  more 
solid  above  his  head  ;  and  upon  him,  shattered  in 
his  turn  into  shivering  ruin,  Bacchus  laid  the 
tender,  tenacious  grasp  of  his  vine-tendrils. 

II'.  G.  Collingwood. 
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THE    END   OF   THE   xMOUNTAINS 


He  stood  and  measured  the  earth  :  He  beheld,  and  drove 
asunder  the  nations  ;  and  the  everlasting  mountains  were 
scattered,  the  perpetual  hills  did  bow  :  His  ways  are 
everlasting.  Habakkuk  in.  6. 


And  every  island  fled  away,  and  the  mountains  were  not 
^°""^-  Revelation  xvi.  20. 


See  the  revolution  of  the  times 
Make  mounUins  level.  William  Shakespeare, 


The  Last  Day 

'T*HE  fatal  period,  the  great  hour,  is  come, 

And  nature  shrinks  at  her  approaching  doom  ; 
Loud  peals  of  thunder  give  the  sign,  and  all 
Heaven's  terrors  in  array  surround  the  ball ; 
Sharp  lightnings  with  the  meteor's  blaze  conspire, 
And,  darted  downward,  set  the  world  on  fire  ; 
Black  rising  clouds  the  thicken'd  ether  choke, 
And  spiry  flames  dart  through  the  rolling  smoke, 
With  keen  vibrations  cut  the  sullen  night. 
And  strike  the  darken'd  sky  with  dreadful  light ; 
From  heaven's  four  regions,  with  immortal  force, 
Angels  drive  on  the  wind's  impetuous  course, 
T'enrage  the  flame  :     It  spreads,  it  soars  on  high, 
Swells  in  the  storm,  and  billows  through  the  sky. 
Here  winding  pyramids  of  fire  ascend, 
Cities  and  deserts  in  one  ruin  blend  ; 
Here  blazing  N-olumes  wafted,  overwhelm 
The  spacious  face  of  a  far  distant  realm  ; 
There,  undermin'd,  rush  down  eternal  hills, 
The  neighb'ring  vales  the  vast  destruction  fills. 
Hear'st  thou  that  dreadful  crack?   that  sound 
which  broke 
Like  peals  of  thunder,  and  the  centre  shook  ? 
What  wonders  must  that  groan  of  nature  tell  ? 
Olympus  there,  and  mightier  Atlas,  fell ; 
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Which  seemed  above  the  reach  of  fate  to  stand, 
A  tow'ring  monument  of  God's  right  hand  ; 
Now  dust  and  smoke,  whose  brow,  so  lately,  spread 
O'er  shelter'd  countries  its  diffusive  shade. 

Edward  Young. 


A  Vision  of  Destruction 

■WE  wilds,  that  look  eternal ;  and  thou  cave, 

Which  seem'st  unfathomable, and  ye  mountains, 
So  varied  and  so  terriljle  in  beauty  ; 
Here,  in  your  rugged  majesty  of  rocks 
And  toppling  trees  that  twine  their  roots  with  stone 
In  ))crpendicular  places,  where  the  foot 
Of  man  would  tremble,  could  he  reach  them — 
Ye  look  eternal !     Yet,  in  a  few  days, 
Perhaps  even  hours,  ye  will  be  changed,  rent,  hurl'd 
Before  the  mass  of  waters  ;  and  yon  cave, 
Which  seems  to  lead  to  a  lower  world, 
Shall  have  its  depths  search'd  by  the  sweeping  wave 
And  dolphins  gambol  in  the  lion's  den  ! 
And  man — oh,  men  !  my  fellow-beings  !  who 
Shall  weep  abo\c  your  uni\ersal  grave, 
Save  I?     Who  shall  be  left  to  weep?     My  kins- 
men, 
Alas  !  what  am  I  better  than  ye  are. 
That  1  must  live  beyond  yc  ?     Where  shall  be 
The  pleasant  places  where  I  thought  of  Anah 
While  I  had  hope  ?  or  the  more  savage  haunts, 
Scarce  less  beloved,  where  I  despair'd  for  her? 
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And  can  it  be  ! — Shall  yon  exulting  peak, 
Whose  glittering  lop  is  like  a  distant  star, 
Lie  low  beneath  the  boiling  of  the  deep  ? 
No  more  to  have  the  morning  sun  break  forth, 
And  scatter  back  the  mists  in  treating  folds 
From  its  tremendous  brow  ?  no  more  to  have 
Day's  broad  orb  drop  behind  its  head  at  even. 
Leaving  it  with  a  crown  of  many  hues  ? 

Lord  Byron. 


The  Decay  of  the  Alps 

'T^HE  Alps,  as  yet,  remain.  They  are  places  of 
refuge  where  we  may  escape  from  ourselves 
and  from  our  neighbours.  There  we  can  breathe 
air  that  has  not  passed  through  a  million  pair  of 
lungs  ;  and  drink  water  in  which  the  acutest 
philosophers  cannot  discover  the  germs  of  in- 
describable diseases.  There  the  blessed  fields  are 
in  no  danger  of  being  '  huzzed  and  mazed  with  the 
devil's  own  team.'  Those  detestable  parallelo- 
grams, which  cut  up  English  scenery  with  their 
monotonous  hedgerows,  are  sternly  confined  to 
the  valley.  The  rocks  and  the  glaciers  have  a 
character  of  their  own,  and  are  not  undergoing 
the  wearisome  process  of  civilisation.  They  look 
down  upon  us  as  they  looked  down  upon  Hannibal, 
and  despise  our  wretched  burro  wings  at  their  base. 
Human  society  has  been  adapted  to  the  scenery, 
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and  has  not  forced  the  scenen'  to  wear  its  liver)'. 
It  is  true,  and  it  is  sad,  that  the  mountains  them- 
selves are  coming  down  ;  day  by  daj-  the  stones 
are  rattling  in  multitudes  from  the  flanks  of  the 
mighty  cliffs;  and  even  the  glaciers,  it  would  seem, 
are  retreating  sulkily  into  the  deeper  fastnesses  of 
the  high  valleys.  And  yet  Ave  may  safely  say,  as 
we  can  say  of  little  else,  that  the  Alps  will  last  our 
time.  They  have  seen  out  a  good  many  genera- 
tions, and  poets  yet  unborn  will  try  to  find  some- 
thing new  to  say  in  their  honour. 

Leslie  Stephen. 
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HILLS   AND   FELLS   OF   ENGLAND 


From  hill  to  hill,  from  lake  to  lake, 
O'er  crags  where  clouds  like  waters  break; 
By  hallowed  grave  and  storied  home, 
By  whispering  stream  and  whirling  foam. 

George  Milner. 


The  English  Mountains 

"VTE  Northern  Dryades  all  adorn'd  with  moun- 
tains steep, 
Upon  whose  hoary  heads  cold  winter  long  doth 

keep, 
Where  often   rising  hills,  deep  dales  and   many 

make, 
Where  many  a  pleasant  spring,  and  many  a  large- 
spread  lake. 
Their  clear  beginnings  keep,  and  do  their  names 

bestow 
Upon   those  humble  vales,   through   which   they 

eas'ly  flow ; 
Whereas  the  Mountain-Nymphs,  and  those  that  do 

frequent 
The  fountains,  fields,  and  groves,  with  wondrous 

merriment, 
By  moon-shine  many  a  night,  do  give  each  other 

chase. 
At  Hood-winke,  Barley-breake,  at  Tick,  at  l^rison- 

base. 
With  tricks,  and  antique  toys,  that  one  another 

mock. 

That  skip  from  crag  to  crag,  and  leap  from  rock 

to  rock. 

Michael  Drayiott. 
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Was  td  ale 

"DESIDE  a  Chapel  quaint  and  small  I  knelt, 
By  yews  and  laurels  screened,  a  circling  pale 

Right  in  the  heart  of  silent,  lone  Wastdale  : 
The  towering  mountains  with  a  mighty  belt 
Of  shadow  rose  all  round  me,  and  I  felt 

Beneath  their  awfulness  my  heart  to  quail ; 

For  His  own  House  God  claimed  this  solemn 
vale, 
And  throned  amid  the  eternal  hills  He  dwelt. 
Gable,  Great-End,  Yewbarrow,  and  Lingmell, 

Climbed  with  their  scarr'd  and  giant  forms  on 
high. 
By  hugest  Scawfell  led  ;  but  green  Kirkfell, 

With  his  near  vastness,  mostly  drew  my  eye 
And  cheered  my  spirit ;  for  he  seemed  to  tell 

Here  for  long  ages  prayer  had  sought  the  sky  ! 

Rev.  Richard  IVilion. 


'  On  this  hoar  Hill ' 

(~\^  this  hoar  Hill,  that  climbs  above  the  Plain, 
^^^   Half-way  up  Heaven  ambitious,  pleased  we 

stand, 
Respiring  purer  Air,  whose  gale  ascends 
Full-fraught  with  Health,  from  Herbs  and  Flowers 

exhal'd. 
Above,  the  Round  of  Etlier  without  Cloud, 
Boundless  Expansion,  all  unruftlcd  shines  ; 
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Beneath,  the  far-stretched  Landscape,   Hill  and 

Dale  ; 
The  Precipice  abrupt ;  the  distant  Main ; 
The  nearer  Forest  in  wide  Circuit  spread, 
Solemn  Recess  and  still !  .  .  . 

David  Mallet  {or  MallocJi). 


*  Pellon  and  Ossa  flourish  side  by  side' 

pELION  and  Ossa  flourish  side  by  side. 
Together  in  immortal  books  enrolled  : 
His  ancient  dower  Olympus  hath  not  sold  ; 
And  that  inspiring  Hill,  which  'did  divide 
Into  two  ample  horns  his  forehead  wide,' 
Shines  with  poetic  radiance  as  of  old  ; 
While  not  an  English  Mountain  we  behold 
By  the  celestial  muses  glorified. 
Yet  round  our  sea-girt  shore  they  rise  in  crowds  : 
What  was  the  great  Parnassus'  self  to  Thee, 
Mount  Skiddaw?     In  his  natural  sovereignly 
Our  British  Hill  is  nobler  far  ;  he  shrouds 
His  double  front  among  Atlantic  clouds, 
And  pours  forth  streams  more  sweet  than  Castaly. 

William  Wordsworilt. 
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Grongar  Hill 

"VI  OW,  ev'n  now,  my  joys  run  high, 

As  on  the  mountain  turf  I  lie  ; 

While  the  wanton  Zephyr  sings, 

And  in  the  vale  perfumes  his  wings  ; 

While  the  waters  murmur  deep, 

While  the  Shepherd  charms  his  sheep  ; 

While  the  birds  unbounded  fly  ; 

Now,  e'en  now,  my  joys  run  high  ! 

Be  full,  ye  Courts  !  be  great  who  will ; 

Search  for  peace  with  all  your  skill ; 

Open  wide  the  lofty  door, 

Seek  her  on  the  marble  floor. 

In  vain  ye  search,  she  is  not  there, 

In  vain  ye  search  the  domes  of  Care  ! 

Grass  and  flowers  quiet  treads. 

On  the  meads  and  mountain-heads, 

Along  with  pleasure  close  allied, 

Ever  by  each  other's  side. 

And  often,  by  the  murmuring  rill, 

Hears  the  thrush  while  all  is  still, 

Within  the  groves  of  Grongar  Hill. 

John  Dyer. 

A  Solitary  Prospect 

T    LOOKED,   and    lo !    the   former    scene    was 

changed  ; 
For  verdant  alleys  and  surrounding  trees, 
A  solitary  prospect,  wide  and  wild. 
Rushed  on  my  senses.     'Twas  a  horrid  pile 
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Of  hills  with  many  a  shaggy  forest  mixed, 
With  many  a  sable  cliff  and  glittering  stream. 
Aloft,  recumbent  o'er  the  hanging  ridge, 
The   brown   woods    waved ;    while    ever-trickling 

springs 
Washed  from  the  naked  roots  of  oak  and  pine 
The  crumbling  soil  ;  and  still  at  every  fall 
Down  the  steep  windings  of  the  channelled  rock, 
Remurmuring,  rushed  the  congregated  floods 
With  hoarser  inundation  ;  till  at  last 
They  reached  a  grassy  plain,  which  from  the  skirts 
Of  that  high  desert  spread  her  verdant  lap, 
And  drank  the  gushing  moisture,  where  confined 
In  one  smooth  current,  o'er  the  lilied  vale 
Clearer  than  glass  it  flowed.     Autumnal  spoils 
Luxuriant,  spreading  to  the  rays  of  morn, 
Blushed  o'er  the  cliffs,  whose  half-encircling  mound, 
As  in  a  sylvan  theatre,  enclosed 
That  flowery  level.     On  the  river's  brink 
I  spied  a  fair  pavilion,  which  diffused 
Its  floating  umbrage  'mid  the  silver  shade 
Of  osiers.     Now  the  western  sun  revealed, 
Between  two  parting  cliffs,  his  golden  orb, 
And  poured  across  the  shadow  of  the  hills. 
On  rocks  and  floods,  a  yellow  stream  of  light 
That  cheered  the  solemn   scene.      My  listening 

powers 
Were  awed,  and  e\'ery  thought  in  silence  hung, 
And  wondering  expectation. 

Mark  Akensidc. 
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Of  Mountain  Scenery 

"yX/'E  have  clambered  up  to  the  top  of  Skiddaw, 
and  I  have  waded  up  to  the  bed  of  Lodore. 
In  fine  I  have  satisfied  myself  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  that  which  tourists  call  romantic,  which 
I  very  much  suspected  before :  they  make  such  a 
sputtering  about  it,  and  toss  their  splendid  epithets 
around  them,  till  they  give  as  dim  a  light  as  at 
four  o'clock  next  morning  the  lamps  do  after  an 
illumination.  .  .  .  Oh,  it's  fine  black  head,  and 
the  bleak  air  atop  of  it,  with  a  prospect  of  moun- 
tains all  about  and  about,  making  you  giddy  ;  and 
then  Scotland  afar  off,  and  the  border  countries 
so  famous  in  song  and  ballad  !  It  was  a  day  that 
will  stand  out,  like  a  mountain,  I  am  sure,  in  my 
life.  But  I  am  returned  (I  have  now  been  come 
home  near  three  weeks  ;  I  was  a  month  out),  and 
you  cannot  conceive  the  degradation  I  felt  at  first, 
from  being  accustomed  to  wander  free  as  air  among 
mountains,  and  bathe  in  rivers  without  being  con- 
trolled by  any  one,  to  come  home  and  work.  I 
felt  very  little.  I  had  been  dreaming  I  was  a  \-ery 
great  man.  But  that  is  going  off.  .  .  I  feel  that  I 
shall  remember  your  mountains  to  the  last  day 
I  live.  They  haunt  me  perpetually.  I  am  like  a 
man  who  has  been  falling  in  love  unknown  to 
himself,  which  he  finds  out  when  he  leaves  the 
lady.  I  do  not  remember  any  strong  impression 
while  they  were  present ;  but,  being  gone,  their 
mementos  arc  shelved  in  my  brain. 

Charles  Lamd. 
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Helvellyn 

T    CLIMB'D  the  dark  brow  of  the  mighty  Hel- 
vellyn, 
Lakes  and  mountains  beneath  me  glcam'd  misty 
and  wide  ; 
All  was  still,  save  by  fits,  when  the  eagle  was  yelling, 

And  starting  around  me  the  echoes  replied. 
On  the  right,  Striden-edge  round  the  Red-tarn  was 

bending, 
And  Catchedicam  its  left  verge  was  defending. 
One  huge  nameless  rock  in  the  front  was  ascending, 
When  I  mark'd  the  sad  spot  where  the  wanderer 
had  died. 

Dark  green  was  that  spot  'mid  the  brown  mountain- 
heather. 

Where  the  Pilgrim  of  Nature  laystretch'd  m  decay 
Like  the  corpse  of  an  outcast  abandon'd  to  weather, 

Till  the  mountain  winds  wasted  the  tcnantless 
clay. 
Nor  yet  quite  deserted,  though  lonely  extended, 
For,  faithful  in  death,  his  mute  favourite  tended, 
The  much-loved  remains  of  her  master  defended, 

And  chased  the  hill-fox  and  the  raven  away. 

How  long  didst  thou  think  that  his  silence  was 
slumber? 
When  the   wind   waved   his   garment,  how   oft 
didst  thou  start  ? 
How  many  long  days  and  long  weeks  didst  thou 
number. 
Ere  he  faded  before  thee,  the  friend  of  thy  heart? 
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And  oh  !  was  it  meet,  that— no  requiem  read  o'er 

him — 
No  mother  to  weep,  and  no  friend  to  deplore  him, 
And  thou,  Httle  guardian,  alone  stretch'd  before 

him — 
Unhonour'd  the  Pilgrim  from  life  should  depart? 

When  a  Prince  to  the  fate  of  the  Peasant  has 
yielded, 
The  tapestry  waves  dark  round  the  dim-lighted 
hall ; 
With  scutcheons  of  silver  the  coffin  is  shielded. 
And  pages  stand  mute  by  the  canopied  pall  : 
Through  the  courts,  at  deep  midnight,  the  torches 

are  gleaming ; 
In    the    proudly-arch'd   chapel    the   banners    are 

beaming, 
P'ar  adown  the  long  aisle  sacred  music  is  streaming, 
Lamenting  a  Chief  of  the  people  should  fall. 

But  meeter  for  thee,  gentle  lover  of  nature, 

To  lay  down  thy  head  like  the  meek  mountain 
lamb, 
When,  wilder'd,  he  drops  from  some  cliff  huge  in 
stature. 
And  draws  his  last  sob  by  the  side  of  his  dam. 
And  more  stately  thy  couch  by  this  desert  lake 

lying, 
Thy  obsequies  sung  by  the  grey  ])lover  flying, 
With  one  faithful  friend  but  to  witness  thy  dying, 
In  the  arms  of  Helvell^n  and  Catchedicam. 

Sir  Walter  Scott. 
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The  Boy  of  Winander 

T^HERE  was  a  boy  ;  ye  knew  Kim  well,  ye  cliffs 

And  islands  of  Winander  !— many  a  time 
At  evening,  when  the  earliest  stars  began 
To  move  along  the  edges  of  the  hills, 
Rising  or  setting,  would  he  stand  alone, 
Beneath  the  trees,  or  by  the  glimmering  lake  ; 
And  there,  with  fingers  interwoven,  both  hands 
Pressed  closely  palm  to  palm  and  to  his  mouth 
Uplifted,  he,  as  through  an  instrument, 
Blew  mimic  hootings  to  the  silent  owls, 
That  they  might  answer  him. — And  they  would 

shout 
Across  the  watery  vale,  and  shout  again, 
Responsive  to  his  call, — with  quivering  peals. 
And  long  halloos,  and  screams,  and  echoes  loud 
Redoubled  and  redoubled  ;  concourse  wild 
Of  mirth  and  jocund  din  !     And,  when  it  chanced 
That  pauses  of  deep  silence  mocked  his  skill. 
Then,  sometimes,  in  that  silence,  while  he  hung 
Listening,  a  gentle  shock  of  mild  surprise 
Has  carried  far  into  his  heart  the  voice 
Of  mountain  torrents  ;  or  the  visible  scene 
Would  enter  unawares  into  his  mind 
With  all  its  solemn  imagery,  its  rocks. 
Its  woods,  and  that  uncertain  heaven,  received 
Into  the  bosom  of  the  steady  lake. 

William  Wordswoftk. 
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A  Mountain  Pastoral 

JUNE  8th.  —  Having  thus  lost  my  charming 
companion,  I  travelled  into  a  vast  valley, 
enclosed  by  mountains  whose  tops  were  above  the 
clouds,  and  soon  came  into  a  country  that  is  wilder 
than  the  campagna  of  Rome,  or  the  uncultivated 
vales  of  the  Alps  and  Apennines.  Warm  with  a 
classical  enthusiasm,  I  journeyed  on,  and  with 
fancy's  eye  beheld  the  rural  di\inities,  in  those 
sacred  woods  and  groves,  which  shade  the  sides 
of  many  of  the  vast  surrounding  fells,  and  the 
shores  and  promontories  of  many  lovely  lakes  and 
bright  running  streams.  For  several  hours  I 
tra\elled  over  mountains  tremendous  to  behold, 
and  through  vales  the  most  enchanting  in  the 
world.  Not  a  man  or  house  could  I  see  in  eight 
hours'  time,  but  towards  fi\'e  in  the  afternoon,  there 
appeared  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  a  sweetly  situated 
cottage,  that  was  half  covered  with  trees,  and 
stood  by  the  side  of  a  large  falling  stream  :  a  vale 
extended  to  the  south  from  the  door,  that  was 
terminated  with  rocks,  and  precipices  on  precipices, 
in  an  amazing  point  of  view,  and  through  the 
flowery  ground  the  water  was  beautifully  seen,  as 
it  winded  to  a  deeper  flood  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vale.  Half  a  dozen  cows  were  grazing  in  \iew : 
and  a  few  flocks  of  feeding  sheep  added  to  the 
beauties  of  the  scene. 

With  ihe  rising  sun  then   I  set  out,  and    was 
charmed  for  several  hours  with  the  air  and  views. 
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The  mountains,  the  rocky  precipices,  the  woods 
and  llie  waters,  appeared  in  various  strilving  situa- 
tions every  mile  I  travelled  on,  and  formed  the 
most  astonishing  points  of  view.  Sometimes  I  was 
above  the  clouds,  and  then  crept  to  enchanting 
valleys  below.  Here  glens  were  seen  that  looked 
as  if  the  mountains  had  been  rent  asunder  to  form 
the  amazing  scenes,  and  there,  forests  and  falling 
streams  covered  the  sides  of  the  hills.  Rivers  in 
many  places,  in  the  most  beautiful  cascades,  were 
tumbling  along ;  and  cataracts  from  the  tops  of 
mountains  came  roaring  down.  The  whole  was 
grand,  wonderful,  and  fine.  On  the  top  of  one  of 
the  mountains  I  passed  over  at  noon,  the  air  was 
piercing  cold,  on  account  of  its  great  height,  and 
so  subtle,  that  we  breathed  with  difficulty,  and 
were  a  little  sick.  From  hence  I  saw  several  black 
subjacent  clouds  big  with  thunder,  and  the  lightning 
within  them  rolled  backwards  and  forwards,  like 
shining  bodies  of  the  brightest  lustre.  One  of 
them  went  off  in  the  grandest  horrors  through  the 
vale  below,  and  had  no  more  to  do  with  the  pike 
I  was  on  than  if  it  had  been  a  summit  in  another 
planet.  The  scene  was  prodigiously  fine.  Sub 
pedibus  vetilos  et  rauca  tonitrua  calcat. 

Till  the  evening,  I  rid  and  walked  it,  and  in 
numberless  windings  round  impassable  hills,  and 
by  the  sides  of  rivers  it  was  impossible  to  cross, 
journeyed  a  great  many  miles,  but  no  human 
creature,  or  any  kind  of  house,  did  I  meet  with  in 
all  the  long  way,  and  as  I  arrived  at  last  at  a 
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beautiful  lake,  whose  Ijanks  the  hand  of  nature 
had  adorned  with  vast  old  trees,  I  sat  down  by 
this  water  in  the  shade  to  dine,  on  a  neat's  tongue 
I  had  got  from  good  Mrs.  Price ;  and  was  so 
delighted  with  the  striking  beauties  and  stillness 
of  the  place,  that  I  determined  to  pass  the  night 
in  this  sweet  retreat.  Nor  was  it  one  night  only, 
if  I  had  my  will,  that  I  would  have  rested  there. 
Often  did  I  wish  for  a  convenient  little  lodge  by 
this  sweet  water-side,  and  that  with  the  numerous 
swans,  and  other  fowl  that  lived  there,  I  might  have 
spent  my  time  in  peace  below,  till  I  was  removed 
to  the  established  seat  of  happiness  above. 

Thomas  Amory. 


Win-Hill 

T/'ING  of  the  Peak:    Win-Hill  I  thou,  throned 
and  crown'd, 

That  reign'st  o'er  many  a  stream  and  many  a 
vale ! 
Star-loved,  and  meteor-sought,  and  tempest-fciind ! 

Proud  centre  of  a  mountain-circle,  hail ! 

The  might  of  man  may  triumph  or  may  fail ; 
But,  Eldest  Brother  of  the  Air  and  Light, 

Firm  shalt  thou  stand  when  demigods  turn  palel 
For  thou,  ere  Science  dawn'd  on  Reason's  night, 
Wast,  and  wilt  1)C  when  Mind  shall  rule  all  other 


might. 
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'  Blow,  VjIow,  thou  breeze  of  mountain  freshness, 
blow  : ' 

Stronger  and  fresher  still,  as  we  ascend 
Strengthcn'd  and  frcshen'd,  till  the  land  below 

Lies  like  a  map !     On !  on  !  those  clouds  portend 

Hail,  rain,  and  fire  ! — Hark,  how  the  rivers  send 
Their  skyward  voices  hither,  and  their  words 

Of  liquid  music  ! — See  I  how  blucly  blend 
The  east  moors  with  the  sky  I — The  lowing  herds, 
To  us,  are  silent  now,  and  hush'd  the  songful  birds. 

High  on  the  topmost  jewel  of  thy  crown, 
Win-Hill !  I  sit  bareheaded,  ankle-deep. 

In  tufts  of  rose-cupp'd  bilberries  ;  and  look  down 
On  towns  that  smoke  below,  and  homes  that  creep 
Into  the  silvery  clouds,  which  far-off  keep 

Their  sultry  state  !  and  many  a  mountain  stream. 
And  many  a  mountain  vale,  '  and  ridgy  steep  ; ' 

The  Peak,  and  all  his  mountains,  where  they  gleam 

Or  frown,  remote  or  near,  more  distant  than  they 
seem  ! 

Now  expectation  listens,  mute  and  pale, 
While,  ridged  with  sudden  foam,  the  Dcrwent 
brawls  ; 
Arrow-like  comes  the  rain,  like  fire  the  hail ; 
And,  hark !    Mam-Tor  on  shuddering  Stanage 
calls  ! 

See,  what  a  frown  o'er  castled  Winnat  falls  ! 
Down  drops  the  death-black  sky  I  and  Kinderscout, 
Conscious  of  glory,  laughs  at  intervals  ; 
Then  lifts  his  helmet,  throws  his  thunders  out. 
Bathes  all  the  hills  in  flame,  and  hails  their  stormy 
shout.  EbetJezer  Elliott. 
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The  Lancashire  Moors 

OING,  hey  for  the  moorlands,  wild,  lonely,  and 

stern, 
Where  the  moss  creepeth  softly  all  under  the  fern, 
Where  the  heather-flower  sweetens  the  lone  high- 
land lea, 
And  the  mountain  winds  whistle  so  fresh  and  so 

free  ! 
I've  wandered  o'er  landscapes  embroidered  with 

flowers 
The  richest,  the  rarest,  in  greenest  of  bowers, 
Where  the  throstle's  sweet  vesper  at  summer  day's 

close 
Shook  the  coronal  dews  on  the  rim  of  the  rose  ; 
But,  oh  for  the  hills  where  the  heather-cock  springs 
From  his  nest  in  the  bracken,  with  dew  on  his 

wings  ! 
I've  lingered  by  streamlets  that  water  green  plains, 
I've  mused  in  the  sunlight  of  shady  old  lanes, 
Where  the  mild  breath  of  evening  came  sweetly 

and  slow 
From  the  green  rocks  where  bluebells  and  prim- 
roses grow  ; 
But,  oh  the  wild  hills  that  look  up  at  the  skies, 
Where  the  green  brackens  wave  to  the  wind  as  it 

flies !  „  ,    .     ,.^       , 

Edwin  IVaugfi. 
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Vocal  no  more,  since  Cambria's  fatal  day, 

To  high-born  Hoel's  harp,  or  soft  Llewellyn's  lay. 

TJwmas  Gray. 


Give  me  a  cottage  in  some  Cambrian  wild, 
Where  far  from  cities  I  may  spend  my  days, 
And,  by  the  beauties  of  the  scene  beguiled, 
May  pity  man's  pursuits  and  shun  his  ways. 

Heyiry  Kirke  White. 


In  the  Bwlch  y  Ddeufaen 

/^LOUD,  and  blank  mist ;  a  rock-strewn,  grassy 
^  hill 

Now  and  again  through  driving  mist  half-seen  ; 
Sheep  here  and  there  nibbling  their  pasture  lean — 
A  ghostly  flock  !  silent,  and  dim,  and  chill ; 
The  noise  of  waters  in  some  distant  ghyll 
Heard  fitfully  the  chiding  winds  between, 
Or  close  beside  me  under  mosses  green 
Deep-hidden  from  the  light,  yet  singing  still. 

Such  is  the  place  :  I  feel,  but  cannot  see, 
Shapes  of  primeval  grandeur  throng  and  press 
Around  me — beetling  crag  and  soaring  peak — 
And  know  thereby  that  I  am  more,  not  less 
Than  these,  compared  with  which  I  seem  so  weak, 
And  shall  endure  when  they  have  ceased  to  be. 

C.  C.  Bell. 

The  Voice  of  the  Gwryd 

^~\  FOR  the  voice  of  the  Gwryd, 
^■^^  Rippling  over  the  stones. 
In  the  long  grey  upland  valley. 
Bare  to  the  very  bones  ; 

Where  only  the  sound  of  the  water, 
Or  the  sedges  lightly  stirred. 
By  the  wandering  breath  of  the  mountain, 
At  eventide  is  heard  ; 
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When  the  long  slopes  are  flushed  faintly 
With  amethyst  and  rose, 
And  far  Eryri  spectral 
A  duskier  purple  shows, 

Till  out  of  her  ample  bosom 
The  ghostly  shadows  creep, 
And  the  cloud  drops  down  Siabod, 
And  the  valley  is  locked  in  sleep  : 

Then  the  voice  of  the  little  Gwr>'d, 
Singing  along  its  way, 
Is  more  to  me  than  all  music, 
Or  poet's  roundelay  ; 

For  it  sings  of  the  Earth,  the  Mother, 

A  song  that  is  never  old, 

Of  peace  and  a  great  contentment, 

And  things  that  cannot  be  told.  (^  q  j^^h 


The  Welsh  Hills 

T^  AME  Nature  drew  these  mountains  in  such  sort 
As  though  one  should  yeeld  each  other  grace ; 
Or  as  each  hill  itself  were  such  a  fort. 
They  scorned  to  stoope  to  give  the  cannon  place. 
If  all  were  plaine  and  smooth  like  garden  ground. 
Where  should  hye  woods  and  goodly  gro\-es  be 

found  ? 
The  eyes  delight  that  lookes  on  every  coast. 
With  pleasures  great  and  fayre  prospect  were  lost. 

Thomas  Chitrchyard. 
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A  Snowdon  Sunset 

■\  X /"E  were  now  at  a  famous  spot  where  the  triple 
echo  is  best  heard,  and  we  began  to  shout 
hke  children  in  the  direction  of  Llyn  Ddu'r  Arddu. 
And  then  our  talk  naturally  fell  on  Knockers'  Llyn 
and  the  echoes  to  be  heard  there.  She  then  took 
me  to  another  sight  on  this  side  of  Snowdon,  the 
enormous  stone,  said  to  be  five  thousand  tons  in 
weight,  called  the  Knockers'  Anvil.  While  we 
lingered  here  Winnie  gave  me  as  many  anecdotes 
and  legends  of  this  stone  as  would  fill  a  volume. 
But  suddenly  she  stopped. 

'Look!'  she  said,  pointing  to  the  sunset.  *I 
have  seen  that  sight  only  once  before.  I  was  with 
Sinfi.  She  called  it  the  "Dukkeripen  of  the 
Trushul "  ! ' 

The  sun  was  now  on  the  point  of  sinking,  and 
his  radiance,  falling  on  the  cloud-pageantry  of  the 
zenith,  fired  the  flakes  and  vapoury  films  floating 
and  trailing  above,  turning  them  at  first  into  a 
ruby-coloured  mass,  and  then  into  an  ocean  of 
rosy  fire.  A  horizontal  bar  of  cloud  which,  until 
the  radiance  of  the  sunset  fell  upon  it,  had  been 
dull  and  dark  and  grey,  as  though  a  long  slip  from 
the  slate  quarries  had  l^een  laid  across  the  west, 
became  for  a  moment  a  deep  lavender  colour,  and 
then  purple,  and  then  red-gold.  But  what  Winnie 
was  pointing  at  was  a  dazzling  shaft  of  quivering 
fire  where  the  sun  had  now  sunk  behind  the 
horizon. 
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Shooting  up  from  the  cHffs,  where  the  sun  had 
disappeared,  this  shaft  intersected  the  bar  of 
clouds  and  seemed  to  make  an  irregular  cross  of 
deep  rose. 

When  Winnie  turned  her  eyes  again  to  mine  I 
was  astonished  to  see  tears  in  them.  I  asked  her 
what  they  meant.  She  said,  'While  I  was  look- 
ing at  that  cross  of  rose  and  gold  in  the  clouds 
it  seemed  to  me  that  there  came  on  the  evening 
breeze  the  sound  of  a  sob,  and  that  it  was  Sinfi's, 
my  sister  Sinfi's ;  but  of  course  by  this  time 
Snowdon  stands  between  us  and  her.' 

Theodore  Waiis-Dinifon. 


Eryri  Wen 

'T' HE  IRS  was  no  dream,  O  monarch  hill, 

With  heaven's  own  a7,ure  crown'd  ! 
Who  call'd  thee — what  thou  shalt  be  still, 
White  Snowdon  ! — lioly  ground. 

TJiey  fabled  not,  thy  sons  who  told 

Of  the  dread  power  enshrined 
Within  thy  cloudy  mantle's  fold, 

And  on  thy  rushing  wind  ! 

It  shadow'd  o'er  thy  silent  height, 

It  fiU'd  thy  chainless  air, 
Deep  thoughts  of  majesty  and  might 

For  ever  breathing  there. 
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Nor  hath  it  fled  !  the  awful  spell 

Yet  holds  unbroken  sway, 
As  when  on  that  wild  rock  it  fell 

Where  Merddin  Emrys  lay  ! 

Though  from  their  stormy  liaunts  of  yore 

Thine  eagles  long  have  flown, 
As  proud  a  flight  the  soul  shall  soar 

Yet  from  thy  mountain-throne  ! 

Pierce  then  the  heavens,  thou  hill  of  streams ! 

And  make  the  snows  thy  crest ! 
The  sunlight  of  immortal  dreams 

Around  thee  still  shall  rest. 

Eryri !  temple  of  the  bard  ! 

And  fortress  of  the  free  ! 
'Midst  rocks  which  heroes  died  to  guard, 

Their  spirit  dwells  with  thee  ! 

Felicia  Hetftans. 


Wanderlied 

The  Conway  Valley 

/^OOD-BYE,  grim  town,  a  brief  good-bye  ! 
^■^  For  here's  already  brighter  sky  ; 
Woods,  rivers,  cities  whirl,  and  we 
Give  hail  at  last  to  hills  and  sea. 
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Then  twirl  the  staff  and  troll  the  song, 
And  foot  it,  foot  it,  boys,  along  ; 
For  sun  may  shine,  or  wind  may  blow, 
But  merrily  onward  still  we  go, 
And  sing,  '  Oh  ho,  Oh  ho.  Oh  ho  I ' 

Now  sling  the  scrip  and  side  by  side, 
With  rhythmic  step  together  stride  ; 
We  breathe  a  purer  air  to-day, 
And  brush  life's  cobwebs  clean  away. 

Then  twirl  the  staft"  and  troll  the  song,  etc. 

The  sunset  leaves  yon  ancient  tower ; 
Day  brings  her  sweetest  twilight  hour ; 
The  stars  abo\e  the  ridges  creep. 
And  mountain  folds  are  lapped  in  sleep. 
Still  twirl  the  staff  and  troll  the  song,  etc. 

Where  piny  crags  upon  us  crowd, 
And  torrents  in  the  dark  are  loud, 
Light,  shining  through  the  hostel  door. 
Shews  welcome — and  our  march  is  o'er. 

Now  rest  the  staff  and  troll  the  song, 
And  into  night  day's  joy  prolong  ; 
For  sun  may  shine,  or  wind  may  blow, 
To-morrow  to  fresh  fields  we  go. 
And  sing,  '  Oh  ho,  Oh  ho.  Oh  ho  ! ' 

George  Milner. 
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ALBYN 


O  Caledonia  1  stern  and  wild. 

Meet  nurse  for  a  poetic  chiild  ! 

Land  of  brown  heath  and  shag'g'y  wood, 

Land  of  the  mountain  and  the  flood. 

Sir  Walter  Scott. 


Scotland 

AND  here  a  while  the  Muse, 

High  hovering  o'er  the  broad  cerulean  scene, 
Sees  Caledonia,  in  romantic  view  : 
Her  airy  mountains,  from  the  waving  main, 
Invested  with  a  keen  diffusive  sky. 
Breathing  the  soul  acute  ;  her  forests  huge, 
Incult,  robust,  and  tall,  by  Nature's  hand 
Planted  of  old  ;  her  azure  lakes  between, 
Pour'd  out  extensive,  and  of  watery  wealth 
Full ;  winding  deep  and  green,  her  fertile  vales  ; 
With  many  a  cool,  translucent,  brimming  flood 
Wash'd  lovely,  from  the  Tweed  (pure  parent-stream, 
Whose  pastoral  banks  first  heard  my  Doric  reed. 
With  Sylvan  Jed,  thy  tributary  brook) 
To  where  the  north-inflated  tempest  foams 
O'er  Orca's  or  Betubium's  highest  peak : 

James  Tkomsoii. 

The  Glamour  of  the  Hills 

■pLEASING  to  me  are  the  words  of  songs, 

Pleasing  the  tale  of  the  time  that  is  gone  ; 
Soothing  as  noiseless  dew  of  morning  mild, 
On  the  brake  and  knoll  of  roes. 
When  slowly  rises  the  sun 
On  the  silent  flank  of  hoary  Bens — 
The  loch,  unruffled,  far  away. 
Lies  calm  and  blue  on  the  floor  of  the  glens. 

Ossian, 
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Schihalllon 

T    WATCHED   the   sun   fall   down   with   prone 

descent 
Sheer  on  Schihallion's  spear-like  pinnacle, 
Which,  as  he  touched  it,  cleaved  his  solid  orb 
As  a  great  warrior's  spear  might  split  the  rim 
Of  a  broad  foeman's  shield.    A  moment  more, 
The  liquid  fire,  ere  to  the  centre  cleft, 
Had  re-assumed  his  own  supremacy, 
And  fused  the  granite  peak  into  the  mass 
Of  his  own  molten  gloiy.     Anon  he  rolled 
Off  from  the  spear-like  peak  majestically, 
Along  the  sharp-edged  shoulder  north  away, 
Rolling,  and  sinking  slow  till  he  became 
A  bright  belt,  then  an  eye  of  light,  then  dipped 
Down  to  the  under-world,  and  all  was  gone. 
Then  all  the  mountain's  eastern  precipice. 
Though  dark  in  purple  shadow,  loomed  out  large  ; 
As  proud  to  have  absorbed  one  sunset  more, 
And  conscious  of  its  own  stability. 
A  solemn  pause  it  was,  an  awful  thrill 
Of  silence  audible,  as  though  the  tide 
Of  time  were  meeting  with  eternity  : — 
Such  is  the  awful  hush,  the  prayer-like  pause, 
When  some  good  life  benign  has  passed  in  peace 
From  earth,  and  mourners  feci  that  all  is  well. 

Principal  Shairp. 
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The  Trosachs 

'T^HE  western  waves  of  ebbing  day 

RoU'd  o'er  the  glen  their  level  way  ; 
Each  purple  peak,  each  flinty  spire, 
Was  bathed  in  floods  of  living  fire. 
But  not  a  setting  beam  could  glow 
Within  the  dark  ravines  below, 
Where  twined  the  path  in  shadow  hid, 
Round  many  a  rocky  pyramid, 
Shooting  abruptly  from  the  dell 
Its  thunder-splinter'd  pinnacle  ; 
Round  many  an  insulated  mass, 
The  native  bulwarks  of  the  pass, 
Huge  as  the  tower  which  builders  vain 
Presumptuous  piled  on  Shinar's  plain. 
The  rocky  summits,  split  and  rent, 
Form'd  turret,  dome,  or  battlement, 
Or  seem'd  fantastically  set 
With  cupola  or  minaret, 
Wild  crests  as  pagod  ever  deck'd, 
Or  mosque  of  Easteiui  architect. 
Nor  were  these  earth-born  castles  bare, 
Nor  lack'd  they  many  a  banner  fair  ; 
For,  from  their  shiver'd  brows  display'd, 
Far  o'er  the  unfathomable  glade, 
All  twinkling  with  the  dewdrops  sheen, 
The  brier-rose  fell  in  streamers  green. 
And  creeping  shrubs,  of  thousand  dyes. 
Waved  in  the  west-wind's  summer  sighs. 
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Boon  nature  scatter'd,  free  and  wild, 
Each  plant  or  flower,  the  mountain's  child, 
Here  eglantine  embalm'd  the  air, 
Hawthorn  and  hazel  mingled  there  ; 
The  primrose  pale  and  violet  flower, 
Found  in  each  cliff  a  narrow  bower  ; 
Foxglove  and  night-shade,  side  by  side. 
Emblems  of  punishment  and  pride, 
Group'd  their  dark  hues  with  every  stain 
The  weather-beaten  crags  retain. 
With  boughs  that  quaked  at  every  breath, 
Grey  birch  and  aspen  wept  beneath  ; 
Aloft,  the  ash  and  warrior  oak 
Cast  anchor  in  the  rifted  rock  ; 
And,  higher  yet,  the  pine-tree  hung 
His  shatter'd  trunk  and  frequent  flung, 
Where  seem'd  the  cliffs  to  meet  on  high, 
His  boughs  athwart  the  narrow'd  sky. 
Highest  of  all,  where  white  peaks  glanced. 
Where  glist'ning  streamers  waved  and  danced, 
The  wand'rer's  eye  could  barely  view 
The  summer  heaven's  delicious  blue  ; 
So  wonderous  wild,  the  whole  might  seem 
The  scenery  of  a  fairy  dream. 

Sir  Walter  Scott. 
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Ben  Muicdhui 

/^'ER  broad  Muicdhui   sweeps  the  keen  cold 

^^  blast, 

Far  whirrs  the  snow-bred,  white-winged  ptarmigan, 

Sheer  sink  the  cliffs  to  dark  Loch  Etagan, 

And  all  the  mount  with  shattered  rock  lies  waste. 

Here  brew  ship-foundering  storms  their  force  divine, 

Here  gush  the  fountains  of  wild  flooding  rivers  ; 

Here  the  strong  thunder  frames  the  bolt  that  shixers 

The  giant  strength  of  the  old  twisted  pine. 

Yet,  even  here,  on  the  bare,  waterless  brow 

Of  granite  ruin,  I  plucked  a  purple  flower, 

A  delicate  flower,  as  fair  as  aught,  I  trow, 

That  toys  with  zephyrs  in  my  lady's  bower. 

So  Nature  blends  her  powers  ;  and  he  is  wise 

Who  to  his  strength  no  gentlest  grace  denies. 

JoJrn  Stuart  Blackie. 


The  Moor  of  Rannoch 

/~\'ER  the  dreary  moor  of  Rannoch 

Calm  these  hours  of  Sabbath  shine  ; 
But  no  kirk-bell  here  divideth 
Week-day  toil  from  rest  divine. 

Ages  pass,  but  save  the  tempest, 
Nothing  here  makes  toil  or  haste  ; 
Busy  weeks  nor  restful  Sabbath 
Visit  this  abandoned  waste. 
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Long  ere  prow  of  earliest  savage 
Grated  on  blank  Albyn's  shore, 
Lay  these  drifts  of  granite  boulders, 
Weather-bleached  and  lichened  o'er. 

Beuchaille  Etive's  furrowed  visage, 
To  Schihallion  looked  sublime, 
O'er  a  wide  and  wasted  desert, 
Old  and  unreclaimed  as  time. 

Yea  !  a  desert  wide  and  wasted, 
Washed  by  rain-floods  to  the  bones  ; 
League  on  league  of  heather  blasted, 
Storm-gashed  moss,  grey  boulder-stones  j 

And  along  these  dreary  levels. 
As  by  some  stern  destiny  placed, 
Yon  sad  lochs  of  black  moss  water 
Grimly  gleaming  on  the  waste  ; 

East  and  west,  and  northward  sweeping, 
Limitless  the  mountain  plain. 
Like  a  vast  low  heaving  ocean, 
Girdled  by  its  mountain  chain  : 

Plain,  o'er  which  the  kinglicst  eagle, 
Ever  screamed  by  dark  Lochowe, 
Fain  would  droop  a  laggard  pinion, 
Ere  he  touched  Ben-Aulder's  brow  : 

Mountain-girdled, — there  Bendoran 
To  Schihallion  calls  aloud, 
Beckons  he  to  lone  J5en-Aulder, 
He  to  Nevis  crowned  with  cloud. 
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Cradled  here  old  Highland  rivers, 
Etive,  Cona,  regal  Tay, 
Like  the  shout  of  clans  to  battle, 
Down  the  gorges  break  away. 

And  the  Atlantic  sends  his  pipers 
Up  yon  thunder-throated  glen, 
O'er  the  moor  at  midnight  sounding 
Pibrochs  never  heard  by  men. 

Clouds,  and  mists,  and  rains  before  them 
Crowding  to  the  wild  wind  tune, 
Here  to  wage  their  all-night  battle, 
Unbeheld  by  star  and  moon. 

Loud  the  while  down  all  his  hollows, 
Flashing  with  a  hundred  streams, 
Corrie-bah  from  out  the  darkness 
To  the  desert  roars  and  gleams. 
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Sterner  still,  more  drearly  driven. 
There  o'  nights  the  north  wind  raves, 
His  long  homeless  lamentation. 
As  from  Arctic  seamen's  graves. 

Till  his  mighty  snow-sieve  shaken 
Down  hath  blinded  all  the  lift, 
Hid  the  mountains,  plunged  the  moorland 
Fathom-deep  in  mounded  drift. 

Such  a  time,  while  yells  of  slaughter 
Burst  at  midnight  on  Glencoe, 
Hither  flying  babes  and  mothers 
Perished  'mid  the  waste  of  snow. 
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Countless  storms  have  scrawled  unheeded 
Characters  o'er  these  houseless  moors  ; 
But  that  night  engraven  for  ever 
In  all  human  hearts  endures. 


Yet  the  heaven  denies  not  healing 
To  the  darkest  human  things, 
And  to-day  some  kindlier  feeling 
Sunshine  o'er  the  desert  flings. 

Though  the  long  deer-grass  is  moveless, 
And  the  corrie-burns  are  dry  ; 
Music  comes  in  gleams  and  shadows 
Woven  beneath  the  dreaming  eye. 

Desert  not  deserted  wholly  ! 

Where  such  calms  as  these  can  come, — 

Never  tempest  more  majestic 

Than  this  boundless  silence  dumb. 

Principal  Shairp. 
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The  Minstrel 

T   O  !    wlierc   the  stripling,   wrapt   in  wonder, 

roves 
Beneath  the  precipice  o'erhung  with  pine  ; 
And  sees,  on  high,  amidst  th'  encircHng  groves, 
From  chfif  to  chff  the  foaming  torrents  shine  : 
While  waters,  woods,  and  winds  in  concert  join, 
And  Echo  swells  the  chorus  to  the  skies. 
Would  Edwin  this  majestic  scene  resign 
For  aught  the  huntsman's  puny  craft  supplies  ? 
Ah !  no,  he  better  knows  great  Nature's  charms  to 
prize. 

And  oft  he  traced  the  uplands,  to  survey, 
When  o'er  the  sky  advanced  the  kindling  dawn, 
The  crimson  cloud,  blue   main,  and  mountain 

gray, 
And  lake,  dim-gleaming  on  the  smoky  lawn  : 
Far  to  the  west  the  long  long  vale  withdrawn, 
Where  twilight  loves  to  linger  for  a  while  ; 
And  now  he  faintly  kens  the  bounding  fawn, 
And  villager  abroad  at  early  toil. 
But,  lo !    the  sun  appears  !    and  heaven,  earth, 
ocean  smile. 

And  oft  the  craggy  cliff  he  loved  to  climb, 
When  all  in  mist  the  world  below  was  lost. 
What  dreadful  pleasure  !   there  to  stand  sub- 
lime, 
Like  shipwreck'd  mariner  on  desert  coast, 


And  view  tli'  enormous  waste  of  vapour,  toss'd 
In  billows,  lengthening  to  th'  horizon  round, 
Now   scooped    in    gulfs,   with    mountains    now 

emboss'd  ! 
And  hear  the  voice  of  mirth  and  song  rebound, 
Flocks,  herds,  and  waterfalls,  along  the  hoar  pro- 
found ! 

Hail,  awful  scenes,  that  calm  the  troubled  breast, 

And  woo  the  weary  to  profound  repose  ! 

Can  passion's  wildest  uproar  lay  to  rest, 

And  whisper  comfort  to  the  man  of  woes  ! 

Here  Innocence  may  wander,  safe  from  foes, 

And  Contemplation  soar  on  seraph  wings. 

O  Solitude  !  the  man  who  thee  foregoes, 

Wlien  lucre  lures  him,  or  ambition  stings. 

Shall  never  know  the  source  whence  real  grandeur 

springs. 

James  Beatiie. 
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The  Wanderer 

'T^HERE  is  it,  there,  or  in  lofty  Lochaber,  where, 
silent  upheaving, 

Heaving  from  ocean  to  sky,  and  under  snow-winds 
of  September, 

Visibly  whitening  at  morn  to  darken  by  noon  in 
the  shining, 

Rise   on   their  mighty   foundations   the  brethren 
huge  of  Ben-Nevis  ? 

There,  or  v.-est\vard  away,  where   roads  are  un- 
known to  Loch  Nevis, 

And  the  great  peaks  look  abi-oad  over  vSkye  and 
the  westernmost  islands  ? 

There  is  it?  there?  or  there?  we  shall  find  our 
wandering  hero  ? 
Here,  in  Badenoch,  here,  in  Lochaber  anon,  in 
Lochiel,  in 

Knoydart,  Moydart,  Morrer,  Ardgower,  and  Ardna- 
murchan, 

Here  I  see  him  and  here  :  I  see  him  ;  anon  I  lose 
him  ! 

Even  as  cloud  passing  subtly  unseen  from  moun- 
tain to  mountain, 

Leaving   the  crest  of   Ben-More   to  be  palpable 
next  on  Ben-vohrlich, 

Or  like  to  hawk  of  the  hill  which  ranges  and  soars 
in  its  hunting, 

Seen  and  unseen  by  turns,  now  here,  now  in  ether 

^^"^^"^-  Arthur  Hugh  Clough. 
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The  Braes  o'  Gleniffer 

TT'EEN    blaws    the    wind    o'er    the    Braes    o' 

Gleniffer. 
The  auld  castle's  turrets  are  cover'd  \vi'  snaw  ; 
How  changed  frae  the  time  when  I  met  wi'  my 

lover 
Amang   the   broom    bushes    by    Stanley -green 

shaw : 
The  wild  flow'rs   o'  simmer   were   spread  a'  sae 

bonnie, 
The  mavis  sang  sweet  frae  the  green  birken  tree  : 
But  far  to  the  camp  they  hae  march'd  my  dear 

Johnnie, 
And  now  it  is  winter  wi'  nature  and  me. 


Then  ilk  thing  around  us  was  blythesome  and 
cheery, 
Then    ilk    thing    around    us    was    bonny    and 
braw ; 
Now  naething  is  heard  but   the   wind  whisding 
dreary, 
And   nothing   is   seen   but   the   wide-spreading 
snaw. 
The  trees  are  a'  bare,  and  the  birds  mute  and 
dowie, 
They  shake  the  cauld  drift  frae  their  wings  as 
they  flee, 
And  chirp  out  their  plaints,  seeming  wae  for  my 
Johnnie, — 
'Tis  winter  wi'  them,  and  'tis  winter  wi'  me. 
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Yon   cauld   sleety  cloud    skiffs    alang    the  bleak 
mountain, 
And  shakes  the  dark  firs  on  the  stcy  rocky  brae, 
While  down  the  deep  glen  bawls  the  snaw-flooded 
fountain, 
That  murmur'd  sae  sweet  to  my  laddie  and  me. 
'Tis  no  its  loud  roar  on  the  wintry  wind  swellin', 

'Tis  no  the  cauld  blast  brings  the  tears  to  my  e'e. 
For,  O  gin  I  saw  but  my  bonny  Scotch  callan'. 
The  dark  days  o'  winter  were  simmer  to  me  I 

Robert  Tannahill. 


The  Bathers'  Pool 

'X*HERE  is  a  stream  (I  name  not  its  name,  lest 

inquisitive  tourist 
Hunt  it,  and  make  it  a  lion,  and  get  it  at  last  into 

guide-books), 
Springing  far  off  from  a  loch  unexplored  in  the  folds 

of  great  mountains. 
Falling  two  miles  through  rowan  and  stunted  alder, 

enveloped 
Then  for  four  more  in  a  forest  of  pine,  where  broad 

and  ample 
Spreads,  to  convey  it,  the  glen  with  heathery  slopes 

on  both  sides : 
Broad  and  fair  the  stream,  with  occasional  falls  and 

narrows  ; 
But,  where  the  glen  of  its  course  approaches  the 

vale  of  the  river. 


Met  and  blocked  by  a  huge  Interposing  mass  of 

granite, 
Scarce  by  a  channel  deep-cut,  raging  up,  and  raging 

onward, 
Forces  its  flood  through  a  passage  so  narrow  a  lady 

would  step  it. 
There,  across  the  great  rocky  wharves,  a  wooden 

bridge  goes. 
Carrying  a  path  to  the  forest ;  below,  three  hundred 

yards,  say, 
Lower  in  level  some  twenty-five  feet,  through  flats 

of  shingle. 
Stepping-stones  and  a  cart-track  cross  in  the  open 

valley. 
But  in  the  interval  here  the  boiling  pent-up  water 
Frees  itself  by  a  final  descent,  attaining  a  basin. 
Ten  feet  wide  and  eighteen  long,  with  whiteness 

and  fury 
Occupied  partly,  but  mostly  pellucid,  pure,  a  mirror; 
Beautiful  there  for  the  colour  derived  from  green 

rocks  under  ; 
Beautiful,  most  of  all,  where  beads  of  foam  up- 
rising 
Mingle  their  clouds  of  white  with  the  delicate  hue 

of  the  stillness. 
Cliff  over  cliff  for  its  sides,  with  rowan  and  pendant 

birch  boughs, 
Here  it  lies,  unthought  of  above  at  the  bridge  and 

pathway. 
Still  more  enclosed  from  below  by  wood  and  rocky 

projection. 
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You  are  shut  in,  left  alone  with  yourself  and  per- 
fection of  water, 

Hid  on  all  sides,  left  alone  with  yourself  and  the 
goddess  of  bathing. 
Here  the  pride  of  the  plunger,  you  stride  the  fall 
and  clear  it ; 

Here  the  delight  of  the  bather,  you  roll  in  beaded 
sparklings, 

Here  into  pure  green  depth  drop  down  from  lofty 
ledges.  ArtJmrHughClough. 


Sunset  in  Knoydart 

'T*HE  day  had  westered  far,  and  on 

The  yellow  pines  the  sunset  shone. 
Streamed  back  from  Lurvein,  kindling  them 
To  redder  lustre,  branch  and  stem. 
Ere  they  reached  the  pine-tree  on  the  crown 
Sole-standing  of  the  promontory, 
Whence  they  beheld  far-gazing  down 
The  loch  inlaid  with  sunset  glory. 
Long  time  beside  that  sole  pine-tree 
They  stood  and  gazed  in  ecstasy. 
For  the  face  of  heaven  was  all  a-glow 
With  molten  splendour  backward  streamed 
From  the  sunken  sun,  and  the  loch  below, 
Flushed  with  an  answering  glory,  gleamed. 
Each  purple  cloud  aloft  that  burned 
In  the  depth  below  was  back  returned. 
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There  headlands,  each  o'erlapping  each, 
Projecting  down  the  long  loch's  reach. 
With  point  of  rock  and  plume  of  pine, 
All  glorious  in  the  sunset  shine  : 
And  far  down  on  the  verge  of  sight 
Rock-islets  interlacing  lie, 
That  lapt  in  floor  of  molten  light 
Seemed  natives  less  of  earth  than  sky. 
From  height  of  heaven  to  ocean  bed 
One  living  splendour  penetrated, 
And  made  that  moment  seem  to  be 
IJridal  of  earth  and  sky  and  sea. 

Principal  Shairp. 
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THE    ISLE   OF   MIST 


Dunedin  is  stately  and  fair, 

None  feels  it  more  than  I  ; 

But  in  the  prime  of  the  summertime 

Give  me  the  isle  of  Skye.  .    ...  ,   , 

■'  A.  htcholson. 


oCpti  Te  (TKideyra  daXacrad  re  r}XVfff<^0: 

Homer. 


Corlskin 

■ppOR  rarely  human  eye  has  known 
A  scene  so  stem  as  that  dread  lake, 

With  its  dark  ledge  of  barren  stone. 
Seems  that  primeval  earthquake's  sway 
Hath  rent  a  strange  and  shatter'd  way 
Through  the  rude  bosom  of  the  hill, 
And  that  each  naked  precipice, 
Sable  ravine,  and  dark  abyss, 

Tells  of  the  outrage  still. 
The  wildest  glen,  but  this,  can  show 
Some  touch  of  Nature's  genial  glow  ; 
On  high  Benmore  green  mosses  grow. 
And  heath-bells  bud  in  deep  Glencroe, 

And  copse  on  Cruachan-Ben  ; 
But  here — above,  around,  below, 

On  mountain  or  in  glen. 
Nor  tree,  nor  shrub,  nor  plant,  nor  flower, 
Nor  aught  of  vegetative  power, 

The  weary  eye  may  ken. 
For  all  is  rocks  at  random  thrown. 
Black  waves,  bare  crags,  and  banks  of  stone  ; 

As  if  were  here  denied 
The  summer  sun,  the  spring's  sweet  dew, 
That  clothe  with  many  a  varied  hue 

The  bleakest  mountain-side. 
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And  wilder,  forward  as  they  wound, 
Were  the  proud  cHfifs  and  lake  profound, 
Huge  terraces  of  granite  black 
Afforded  rude  and  cumber'd  track  ; 

For  from  the  mountain  hoar, 
Hurl'd  headlong  in  some  night  of  fear, 
When  yell'd  the  wolf  and  fled  the  deer. 

Loose  crags  had  toppled  o'er  ; 
And  some,  chance-poised  and  balanced,  lay, 
So  that  a  stripling  arm  might  sway 

A  mass  no  host  could  raise. 
In  Nature's  rage  at  random  thrown. 
Yet  trembling  like  the  Druid's  stone 

On  its  precarious  base. 
The  evening  mists,  with  ceaseless  change, 
Now  clothed  the  mountains  bare, 
And  round  the  skirts  their  mantle  furl'd. 
Or  on  the  sable  waters  curl'd, 
Or  on  the  eddying  breezes  whirl'd, 

Dispersed  in  middle  air. 
And  oft,  condensed,  at  once  they  lower. 
When,  brief  and  fierce,  the  mountain  shower 
Pours  like  a  torrent  down. 
And  when  return  the  sun's  glad  beams, 
Whiten'd  with  foam  a  thousand  streams 

Leap  from  the  mountain's  crown. 

'This  lake,'  said  Bruce,  'whose  barriers  drear 
Are  precipices  sharp  and  sheer. 
Yielding  no  track  for  goat  or  deer. 

Save  the  black  shelves  we  tread, 
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How  term  you  its  dark  waves?  and  how 
Yon  northern  mountain's  pathless  brow, 

And  yonder  peak  of  dread, 
That  to  the  evening  sun  uplifts 
The  grisly  gulfs  and  slaty  rifts, 

Which  seam  its  shiver'd  head  ? ' — 
'  Coriskin  call  the  dark  lake's  name, 
Coolin  the  ridge,  as  bards  proclaim, 
From  old  Cuchullin,  chief  of  fame. 
But  bards,  familiar  in  our  isles 
Rather  with  Nature's  frowns  than  smiles, 
Full  oft  their  careless  humours  please 
By  sportive  names  from  scenes  like  these. 
I  would  old  Torquil  were  to  show 
His  maidens  with  their  breasts  of  snow, 
Or  that  my  noble  Liege  were  nigh 
To  hear  his  Nurse  sing  lullaby  ! 
(The  Maids— tall  cliffs  with  breakers  white, 
The  Nurse— a  torrent's  roaring  might,) 
Or  that  your  eye  could  see  the  mood 
Of  Corryvrekin's  whirlpool  rude, 
When  dons  the  Hag  her  whiten'd  hood — 
'Tis  thus  our  islemen's  fancy  frames, 
For  scenes  so  stern,  fantastic  names.' 

Sir  IValter  Scott, 
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Corinsk 

T  THINK  this  is  the  very  stillest  place 

On  all  God's  earth,  and  yet  no  rest  is  here. 
The  Vapours  mirror'd  in  the  black  loch's  face 

Drift  on  like  frantic  shapes  and  disappear; 
A  never-ceasing  murmur  in  mine  ear 
Tells  me  of  Waters  wild  that  flow  and  flow. 

There  is  no  rest  at  all  afar  or  near, 
Only  a  sense  of  things  that  moan  and  go. 
And  lo  !  the  still  small  life  these  limbs  contain 

I  feel  flows  on  like  those,  restless  and  proud ; 
Before  that  breathing  nought  within  my  brain 

Pauses,  but  all  drifts  on  like  mist  and  cloud  ; 
Only  the  bald  Peaks  and  the  Stones  remain, 

Frozen  before  Thee,  desolate  and  bowed. 

Robert  Buchanan. 


The  Hills  on  their  Thrones 

r^  HOSTLY  and  livid,  robed  with  shadow,  see  I 
Each  mighty  Mountain  silent  on  its  throne, 

From  foot  to  scalp  one  stretch  of  livid  stone, 
Without  one  gleam  of  grass  or  greenery. 
Silent  they  take  the  immutable  decree — 

Darkness  or  sunlight  come,  they  do  not  stir  j 
Each  bare  brow  lifted  desolately  free, 

Keepeth  the  silence  of  a  death-chamber. 
Silent  they  watch  each  other  until  doom  ; 

They  see  each  other's  phantoms  come  and  go, 
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Yet  stir  not.     Now  the  stormy  hour  brings  gloom, 
Now  all  things  grow  confused  and  black  below, 

Specific  through  the  cloudy  Drift  they  loom, 
And  each  accepts  his  individual  woe. 

Robert  Buchanan. 


The  Changeless  Hills 

A  LL  power,  all  virtue,  is  repression — ye 

Are  stationary,  and  God  keeps  ye  great ; 
Around  your  heads  the  fretful  winds  play  free ; 
Ye  change  not — ye  are  calm  and  desolate. 
What  seems  to  us  a  trouble  and  a  fate 
Is  but  the  loose  dust  streaming  from  your  feet 
And  drifting  onward — early  ye  sit  and  late. 
While  unseen  Winds  waft  past  the  things  that  fleet. 
So  sit  for  ever,  still  and  passionless 
As  he  that  made  you  [—thought  and  soul's  distress 
Ye  know  not,  though  ye  contemplate  the  strife  ; 
Better  to  share  the  Spirit's  bitterest  aches — 
Better  to  be  the  weakest  Wave  that  breaks 
On  a  wild  Ocean  of  tempestuous  Life. 

Robert  Buchanan. 


Loch  Coruisk 

r^ONCEIVE  a  large  lake  filled  with  dark  green 

water,  girt  with  torn  and  shattered  precipices  ; 

the  bases  of  which  are  strewn  with  ruin  since  an 

earthquake  passed  that  way,  and  whose  summits 
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jag  the  sky  with  grisly  splinter  and  peak.  There 
is  no  motion  here  save  the  white  vapour  steaming 
from  the  abyss.  The  utter  silence  weighs  like  a 
burden  upon  you :  you  feel  an  intruder  in  the 
place.  The  hills  seem  to  possess  some  secret ;  to 
brood  over  some  unutterable  idea  which  you  can 
never  know.  You  cannot  feel  comfortable  at  Loch 
Coruisk,  and  the  discomfort  arises  in  a  great 
degree  from  the  feeling  that  you  are  outside  of 
everything — that  the  thunder-splitten  peaks  have  a 
life  with  which  you  cannot  intermeddle.  The 
dumb  monstei'S  sadden  and  perplex.  Standing 
there,  you  are  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the 
mountains  are  silent  because  they  are  listening  so 
intently.  And  the  mountains  are  listening,  else 
why  do  they  echo  our  voices  in  such  a  wonderful 
way  ?  Shout  here  like  an  Achilles  in  the  trenches. 
Listen  !  The  hill  opposite  takes  up  your  words 
and  repeats  them  one  after  another,  and  curiously 
tries  them  over  with  the  gravity  of  a  raven. 
Immediately  after,  you  hear  a  multitude  of  skyey 
voices. 

*  Methinks  that  there  are  spirits  among  the  peaks.' 

How  strangely  the  clear  strong  tones  are  repeated 
by  these  granite  precipices  !  Who  could  conceive 
that  Honor  had  so  sweet  a  voice !  Fainter  and 
more  musical  they  grow  ;  fainter  ;  sweet,  and  more 
remote,  until  at  last  they  come  on  your  ear  as  if 
from  the  blank  of  the  sky  itself. 

Alexander  Smith. 
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Blaavin  and  the  Cuchullins 
T  N  the  morning  they  wear  a  great  white  caftan 
of  mist ;  but  that  hfts  away  before  noon,  and 
they  stand  with  all  their  scars  and  passionate 
torrent-lines  bare  to  the  blue  heavens,  with  perhaps 
a  solitary  shoulder  for  a  moment  gleaming  wet  to 
the  sunlight.  After  a  while  a  vapour  begins  to 
steam  up  from  their  abysses,  gathering  itself  into 
strange  shapes,  knotting  and  twisting  itself  like 
smoke ;  while  above,  the  terrible  crests  are  now 
lost,  now  revealed,  in  a  stream  of  flying  rack.  In 
an  hour  a  wall  of  rain,  gray  as  granite,  stands  up 
from  sea  to  heaven.  The  loch  is  roughening  before 
the  wind,  and  the  islets,  black  dots  a  second  ago, 
are  patches  of  roaring  foam.  You  hear  fierce 
sound  of  its  coming.  Anon,  the  lashing  tempest 
sweeps  over  you,  and  looking  behind,  up  the  long 
inland  glen,  you  can  see  the  birch  woods,  and,  over 
the  sides  of  the  hills,  driven  on  the  wind,  the 
white  smoke  of  the  rain.  Though  fierce  as  a 
charge  of  Highland  bayonets,  these  squalls  are 
seldom  of  long  duration,  and  you  bless  them  when 
you  creep  from  your  shelter,  for  out  comes  the 
sun,  and  the  birch  woods  are  twinkling,  and  more 
intensely  flash  the  levels  of  the  sea,  and  at  a  stroke 
the  clouds  are  scattered  from  the  wet  brow  of 
Blaavin,  and  to  the  whole  a  new  element  has  been 
added ;  the  voice  of  the  swollen  stream  as  it  rushes 
red  over  a  hundred  tiny  cataracts,  and  roars  river- 
broad  into  the  sea,  making  turbid  the  azure. 

Alexander  Smith. 
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THE    ALPS 


I  will  lift  lip  mine  eyes  unto  the  hills,  from  whence  cometh 
my  help.  Psahn  cxxi.  i. 


The  mountain  nymph  sweet  Liberty.  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 


Alpibus  aeriis,  ubi  Graio  numine  pulsae, 
Descendunt  rupes,  et  se  patiuntur  adiri, 
Est  locus,  Herculeis  aris  sacer  ;  hunc  nive  dura 
Claudit  hiemps,  canoque  ad  sidera  vertice  tollit. 
Caelum  illinc  cecidisse  putes  :  non  solis  adulti 
Mansuescit  radiis,  non  verni  temporis  aura, 
Sed  glacie  concreta  algens,  hiemisque  pruinis  ; 
Totum  ferre  potest  umeris  minitantibus  orbem. 

Petro?ii»s, 


Switzerland 

VT'E  storm-winds  of  Autumn  i 

Who  rush  by,  who  shake 
The  window,  and  ruffle 
The  gleam-hghted  lake ; 
Who  cross  to  the  hillside 
Thin-sprinkled  with  farms, 
Where  the  high  woods  strip  sadly 
Their  yellowing  arms — 
Ye  are  bound  for  the  mountains  ! 
Ah  !  with  you  let  me  go 
Where  your  cold,  distant  barrier, 
The  vast  range  of  snow, 
Through  the  loose  clouds  lifts  dimly 
Its  white  peaks  in  air — 
How  deep  is  their  stillness  ! 
Ah,  would  I  were  there  ! 

Hark  !  fast  by  the  window 
The  loishing  winds  go. 
To  the  ice-cumber'd  gorges. 
The  vast  seas  of  snow  ! 
There  the  torrents  drive  upward 
Their  rock-strangled  hum  ; 
There  the  avalanche  thunders 
The  hoarse  torrent  dumb. 

I  come,  O  ye  mountains  ! 
Ye  torrents,  I  come  ! 
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Hark  I  the  wind  rushes  past  us  ! 

Ah,  with  that  let  me  go 

To  the  clear,  waning  hillside, 

Unspotted  by  snow, 

There  to  watch,  o'er  the  sunk  vale, 

The  frore  mountain-wall. 

Where  the  niched  snow-bed  sprays  down 

Its  powdery  fall. 

There  its  dusky  blue  clusters, 

The  aconite  spreads  ; 

There  the  pines  slope,  the  cloud-strips 

Hang  soft  in  their  heads. 

No  life  but,  at  moments, 

The  mountain-bee's  hum. 

I  come,  O  ye  mountains  1 
Ye  pine-woods,  I  come  ! 

Blow,  ye  winds  !  lift  me  with  you  1 
I  come  to  the  wild. 
Fold  closely,  O  Nature  ! 
Thine  arms  round  thy  child. 
To  thee  only  God  granted 

A  heart  ever  new — 
To  all  always  open, 

To  all  always  true. 

Ah  !  calm  me,  rest*re  me  ; 

And  di"y  up  my  tears 
On  thy  high  mountain-platforms, 

Where  morn  first  appears  ; 
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Where  the  white  mists,  for  ever, 

Are  spread  and  upfurl'd — 
In  the  stir  of  the  forces 

Whence  issued  the  world.      Matthew  Arnold. 

A  Vision  of  the  Alps 

T  SAW  between  the  branches  of  the  trees  in  front 
of  me  a  sight  in  the  sky  that  made  me  stop 
breathing,  just  as  a  great  danger  at  sea,  or  great 
surprise  in  love,  or  a  great  deliverance,  will  make 
a  man  stop  breathing.  I  saw  something  I  had 
known  in  the  West  as  a  boy,  something  I  had  never 
seen  so  grandly  discovered  as  was  this.  In  between 
the  branches  of  the  trees  was  a  great  promise  of 
unexpected  lights  beyond. 

I  pushed  left  and  right  along  tiie  edge  of  the 
forest  and  along  the  fence  that  bound  it,  until  I 
found  a  place  where  the  pine-trees  stopped,  leaving 
a  gap,  and  where  on  the  right,  beyond  the  gap, 
was  a  tree  whose  leaves  had  failed  ;  there  the 
ground  broke  away  steeply  below  me,  and  the 
beeches  fell,  one  below  the  other,  like  a  vast 
cascade,  towards  the  limestone  cliffs  that  dipped 
down  still  further,  beyond  my  sight.  I  looked 
through  this  framing  hollow  and  praised  God.  For 
there  below  me,  thousands  of  feet  below  me,  was 
what  seemed  an  illimitable  plain  ;  at  the  end  of 
that  world  was  an  horizon,  and  the  dim  bluish 
sky  that  overhangs  an  horizon. 

There  was  brume  in  it  and  thickness.    One  saw 
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the  sky  beyond  the  edge  of  the  world  getting 
purer  as  the  vault  rose.  But  right  up — a  belt  in 
that  empyrean — ran  peak  and  field  and  needle  of 
intense  ice,  remote,  remote  from  the  world.  Sky 
beneath  and  sky  above  them,  a  steadfast  legion, 
they  glittered  as  though  with  the  armour  of  the 
immovable  armies  of  Heaven.  Two  days'  march, 
three  days'  march  away,  they  stood  up  like  the 
walls  of  Eden.  I  say  it  again,  they  stopped  my 
breath.     I  had  seen  them.  Hilaire  Belloc. 


Thoughts  of  a  Briton  on  the 
Subjugation  of  Switzerland 

'X*WO  voices  arc  there  ;  one  is  of  the  sea, 

One  of  the  mountains  ;  each  a  mighty  Voice : 
In  both  from  age  to  age  thou  didst  rejoice. 
They  were  thy  chosen  music,  Liberty  ! 
There  came  a  Tyrant,  and  with  holy  glee 
Thou    fought'st    against    him ;    but    hast    vainly 

stri\-en  : 
Thou  from  thy  Alpine  holds  al  length  art  driven, 
Where  not  a  torrent  murmurs  heard  by  thee. 
Of  one  deep  bliss  thine  ear  hath  been  bereft : 
Then  cleave,  O  cleave  to  that  which  still  is  left ; 
For,  high-souled  maid,  what  sorrow  would  it  be 
That  Mountain  floods  should  thunder  as  before, 
And  Ocean  bellow  from  his  rocky  shore, 
And  neither  awful  Voice  be  heard  by  thee  ! 

William  Wordsworth. 
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Morning  at  Sea  under  the  Alps 

nrUE  breeze  blew  steadily,  enough  to  swell  the 
sails  and  sweep  the  vessel  on  smoothly.  The 
night  air  dropped  no  moisture  on  deck. 

Nevil  Beauchamp  dozed  for  an  hour.  He  was 
awakened  by  light  on  his  eyelids,  and  starting  up 
beheld  the  many  pinnacles  of  gi'ey  and  red  rocks 
and  shadowy  high  white  regions  at  the  head  of  the 
gulf  wait  for  the  sun  ;  and  the  sun  struck  them. 

One  by  one  they  came  out  in  crimson  flame,  till 
the  vivid  host  appeared  to  have  stepped  forward. 
The  shadows  on  the  snow-fields  deepened  to  purple 
below  an  irradiation  of  rose  and  pink  and  dazzling 
silver.  There  of  all  the  world  you  might  imagine 
gods  to  sit.  A  crowd  of  mountains  endless  in 
range,  erect,  or  flowing,  shattered  and  arid,  or 
leaning  in  smooth  lustre,  hangs  abo\e  the  gulf. 
The  mountains  are  sovereign  Alps,  and  the  sea  is 
beneath  them.  The  whole  gigantic  body  keeps  the 
sea,  as  with  a  hand,  to  right  and  left. 

Nevil's  personal  rapture  craved  for  Rende  with 
the  second  long  breath  he  drew  ;  and  now  the 
curtain  of  her  tent-cabin  parted,  and  greeting  him 
with  a  half-smile,  she  looked  out.  The  Adriatic 
was  dark,  the  Alps  had  Heaven  to  themselves. 
Crescents  and  hollows,  rosy  mounds,  white  shelves, 
shining  ledges,  domes  and  peaks,  all  the  towering 
heights  were  in  illumination  from  Friuli  into 
farthest  Tyrol ;  beyond  earth  to  the  stricken  senses 
of  the  gazers.    Colour  was  steadfast  on  the  massive 
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front  ranks ;  it  wavered  in  the  remoteness,  and  was 
quick  and  dim  as  though  it  fell  on  beating  wings  ; 
but  there,  too,  divine  colour  seized  and  shaped 
forth  solid  forms,  and  thence  away  to  others  in 
uttermost  distances  where  the  incredible  flicker- 
ing gleam  of  new  heights  arose,  that  soared,  or 
stretched  their  white,  uncertain  curves  in  sky-like 
wings  traversing  infinity. 

It  seemed  unlike  morning  to  the  lovers,  but  as  if 
night  had  broken  with  a  revelation  of  the  kingdom 
in  the  heart  of  night.  While  the  broad  smooth 
waters  rolled  unlighted  beneath  that  transfigured 
upper  sphere,  it  was  possible  to  think  the  scene 
might  vanish  like  a  view  caught  out  of  darkness  by 
lightning.  Alp  over  burning  Alp  !  and  around  them 
a  hueless  dawn  !  The  two  exulted  :  they  threw  off 
the  load  of  wonderment,  and  in  looking  they  had 
the  delicious  sensation  of  flight  in  their  veins. 

George  Meredith, 
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The  Simplon  Pass 

Brook  and  road 

Were  fellow-travellers  in  this  gloomy  Pass, 

And  with  them  did  we  journey  several  hours 

At  a  slow  step.     The  immeasurable  height 

Of  woods  decaying,  never  to  be  decayed, 

The  stationary  blasts  of  waterfalls. 

And  in  the  narrow  rent,  at  every  turn, 

Winds  thwarting  winds  bewildered  and  forlorn. 

The  torrents  shooting  from  the  clear  blue  sky, 

The  rocks  that  muttered  close  upon  our  ears. 

Black  drizzling  crags  that  spoke  by  the  wayside 

As  if  a  voice  were  in  them,  the  sick  sight 

And  giddy  prospect  of  the  raving  stream. 

The  unfettered  clouds  and  region  of  the  heavens, 

Tumult  and  peace,  the  darkness  and  the  light — 

Were  all  like  workings  of  one  mind,  the  features 

Of  the  same  face,  blossoms  upon  one  tree, 

Characters  of  the  great  Apocalypse, 

The  types  and  symbols  of  Eternity, 

Of  first,  and  last,  and  midst,  and  without  end, 

William  Wordsworth. 


A  Bivouac  on  Les  Ecrins 

AiriilLE  engaged  in  our  building  operations, 
the  mist  that  enveloped  the  glacier  and 
surrounding  peaks  was  becoming  thinner ;  little 
bits  of  blue  sky  appeared  here  and  there,  until 
suddenly,  when  we  were  standing  before  our  front 
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entrance,  and  looking  towards  the  head  of  the 
glacier,  far,  far  above  us,  at  an  almost  incon- 
ceivable height,  in  a  tiny  patch  of  blue,  appeared 
a  wonderful  rocky  pinnacle,  bathed  in  the  beams 
of  the  fast-sinking  sun.  We  were  so  electrified  by 
the  glory  of  the  sight  that  it  was  some  seconds 
before  we  realised  what  we  saw,  and  understood 
that  that  astounding  point,  apparently  miles  re- 
moved from  earth,  was  one  of  the  highest  summits 
of  Les  Ecrins,  and  that  we  hoped,  before  another 
sun  should  set,  to  have  stood  upon  an  even  loftier 
pinnacle.  As  the  mist  gradually  cleared  away, 
and  disclosed  the  spotless  fields  of  n6v6,  forming 
the  upper  plateau  of  the  Glacier  de  Bonnepierre, 
and  the  wall  of  clift'  rising  from  it,  crowned  by  a 
ridge,  broken  into  the  most  fantastic  forms  and 
peaks,  I  thought  I  had  never  gazed  upon  so 
sublime  a  scene ;  and  writing  now  in  cold  blood, 
and  after  witnessing  other  glorious  spectacles,  I 
am  not  disposed  to  change  my  opinion.  The 
mists  rose  and  fell,  presenting  us  with  a  series  of 
dissolving  views  of  ravishing  grandeur,  and  finally 
died  away,  leaving  the  glacier  and  its  mighty 
bounding  precipices  under  an  exquisitely  pale  blue 
sky,  free  from  a  single  speck, 

A.  IV.  Moore. 
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In  the  Furca  Pass 

'T'HUS  lay  the  traveller  on  the  mountain  summit, 
reposing  his  weary  limbs  on  the  short,  brown 
grass,  which  more  resembled  moss  than  grass. 
He  had  sent  his  guide  forward  that  he  might  be 
alone.  His  soul  within  him  was  wild  with  a  fierce 
and  painful  delight.  The  mountain  air  excited 
him;  the  mountain  solitudes  enticed,  yet  maddened 
him.  Every  peak,  every  sharp,  jagged  iceberg, 
seemed  to  pierce  him.  The  silence  was  awful  and 
sublime.  It  was  like  that  in  the  soul  of  a  dying 
man,  when  he  hears  no  more  the  sounds  of  earth. 
He  seemed  to  be  laying  aside  his  earthly  garments. 
The  heavens  were  near  unto  him ;  but  between 
him  and  heaven  every  evil  deed  he  had  done 
arose  gigantic,  like  those  mountain -peaks,  and 
breathed  an  icy  breath  upon  him.  O,  let  not  the 
soul  that  suffers  dare  to  look  Nature  in  the  face, 
where  she  sits  majestically  aloft  in  the  solitude  of 
the  mountains  ;  for  her  face  is  hard  and  stern,  and 
turns  not  in  compassion  upon  her  weak  and  erring 
child.  It  is  the  countenance  of  an  accusing  arch- 
angel, who  summons  us  to  judgment.  In  the 
valley  she  wears  the  countenance  of  a  Virgin 
Mother,  looking  at  us  with  tearful  eyes,  and  a 
face  of  pity  and  love ! 

Hefiry  Wadsworth  Longfellow. 
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On  the  Col  de  Balm 

C  UNSHINE  and  silence  on  the  Col  de  Balm  ! 

I  stood  above  the  mists,  above  the  rush 
Of  all  the  torrents,  when  one  marvellous  hush 
Filled  God's  great  mountain  temple,  vast  and  calm, 
With  hallelujah  light,  a  seen  but  silent  psalm. 

Crossed  with  one  discord,  only  one.     For  love 
Cried  out  and  would  be  heard  :  '  If  ye  were  here, 
O  friends,  so  far  away  and  yet  so  near, 
Then  were  the  anthem  peifect.'     And  the  cry 
Threaded  the  concords  of  that  x^lpine  harmony. 

Not  vain  the  same  fond  cry,  if  first  I  stand 
Upon  the  mountain  of  our  God,  and  long 
Even  in  the  glory,  and  with  His  new  song 
Upon  my  lips,  that  you  should  come  and  share 
The  bliss  of  heaven,  imperfect  still  till  all  are  there. 

Dear  ones  !  shall  it  be  mine  to  watch  you  come 
Up  from  the  shadow,  and  the  valley  mist, 
To  tread  the  jacinth  and  the  amethyst, 
To  rest  and  sing  upon  the  stormless  height. 
In  the  deep  calm  of  love  and  everlasting  light? 

Frames  Ridley  Havergal. 
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To  the  Jung^frau 

"\7IRGINEI  quotiens  oculis  castissima  montis 
Culmina  et  aeternum  Candida  saxa  sequor, 
Non  ilia  aetherias  vi  vix  exstructa  sub  auras 
Sed  mage  dc  coelo  sponte  caduca  rear. 

Oft  as  the  Maiden  Mount,  sublime  in  her  purity 
yonder, 
Veil'd  in  a  glory  of  snow,  musing  I  mark  from 
below, 
Not  uprear'd  from  the  valley,  methinks,  was  the 
radiant  wonder ; 
Rather,  a  hill  of  the  sky  silently  sank  from  on 
high. 

//.  C.  G.  Moule^  Bishop  of  Durkam. 


The  Drei  Zinnen 

AS  for  the  Drei  Zinnen,  they  surpass  in  bold- 
ness and  weirdness  all  the  Dolomites  of  the 
Ampezzo.  Seen  through  an  opening  between 
two  wooded  hills,  they  rise  abruptly  from  behind  the 
intervening  plateau  of  Monte  Piana,  as  if  thrust 
up  from  the  centre  of  the  earth,  like  a  pair  of 
tusks.  No  mere  description  can  convey  to  even 
the  most  apprehensive  reader  any  correct  im- 
pression of  their  outline,  their  look  of  intense 
energy,    of  upwardness,   of  bristling,    irresistible 
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force.  Two  barren  isolated  obelisks  of  pale,  sul- 
phurous, orange-streaked  limestone,  all  shivered 
into  keen  scimitar-blades  and  shark-like  teeth 
towards  the  summit,  they  almost  defy  the  pencil 

and  quite  defy  the  pen.  .      ,■    t>   t^j       j 

^  /         r  Amelta  B.  Edwards. 


To  a  Mountain  in  Switzerland 

T^ROM  all  the  glittering  towers  and  spires  star- 

^    bright 

That  fret  thy  crystal  bastions  far  below, 

With  what  an  awful  grace  yon  dome  of  snow 

Ascends,  and  swelling,  grows  upon  our  sight ; 

White  as  an  infant's  spirit,  or  the  might 

Of  grey  hairs  in  a  monarch  !     Soft  and  slow. 

Dark  clouds  across  thy  pine-wood  vesture  flow, 

But  touch  not,  mountain  king,  that  sovran  height. 

The  avalanche,  borne  down  in  solid  flood. 

Thunders  unechoed  'mid  those  seats  divine  : 

And  heaven's  great  diadem  of  stariy  globes 

Is  all  thou  seest,  for  thine  own  white  robes 

Shut  out  the  world — Never  shall  foot  of  mine 

Assail  the  region  of  thy  solitude. 

Aubrey  de  Vere. 
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THE   MONARCH   OF  THE   ALPS 


Are  we  not  high ?    High  be  our  thoughts? 

William  SItakespeare. 


The  spirits  of  the  michii^^ht  and  noonday 
On  thee,  great  mount,  obsequiously  attend  : 
Within  thy  skirts  shadow  and  sunlight  play  ; 
And  the  stars  hail  thee  as  their  earthly  friend. 

Aubrey  de  Vere. 


Lines  written  in  the  Vale  of  Chamouni 

npHE  everlasting  universe  of  things 

Flows  through  the  mind,  and  rolls  its  rapid 
waves, 
Now  dark— now  glittering — now  reflecting  gloom — 
Now  lending  splendour,  where  from  secret  springs 
The  source  of  human  thought  its  tribute  brings 
Of  waters, — with  a  sound  but  half  its  own, 
Such  as  a  feeble  brook  will  oft  assume 
In  the  wild  woods,  among  the  mountains  lone, 
Where  waterfalls  around  it  leap  for  ever. 
Where  woods  and  winds  contend,  and  a  vast  river 
Over  its  rocks  ceaselessly  bursts  and  raves. 

Thus  thou.  Ravine  of  Arve — dark,  deep  Ravine — 
Thou  many-coloured,  many-voicdd  vale, 
Over  whose  pines  and  crags  and  caverns  sail 
Fast  clouds,  shadows,  and  sunbeams  ;  awful  scene, 
Where  Power  in  likeness  of  the  Arve  comes  down 
From  the  ice-gulfs  that  gird  his  secret  throne, 
Bursting  through  these  dark  mountains  like  the 

flame 
Of  lightning  through  the  tempest ;  thou  dost  lie. 
The  giant  brood  of  pines  around  thee  clinging. 
Children  of  elder  time,  in  whose  devotion, 
The  chainless  winds  still  come  and  ever  came 
To  drink  their  odours,  and  their  mighty  swinging 
To  hear — an  old  and  solemn  harmony  : 
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Thine  earthly  rainbows  stretched  across  the  sweep 

Of  the  ethereal  waterfall,  whose  veil 

Robes    some   unsculptured   image :    the    strange 

sleep 
Which,  when  the  voices  of  the  desert  fail, 
Wraps  all  in  its  own  deep  eternity  ; — 
Thy  caverns  echoing  to  the  Arve's  commotion 
A  loud,  lone  sound,  no  other  sound  can  tame  ; 
Thou  art  pervaded  with  that  ceaseless  motion, 
Thou  art  the  path  of  that  unresting  sound- 
Dizzy  Ravine  !  and  when  I  gaze  on  thee, 
I  seem  as  in  a  trance  sublime  and  strange 
To  muse  on  my  own  separate  fantasy. 
My  own,  my  human  mind,  which  passively 
Now  renders  and  receives  fast  influencings, 
Holding  an  unremitting  interchange 
Wkh  the  clear  universe  of  things  around  ; 
One  legion  of  wild   thoughts,   whose  wandering 

wings 
Now  float  above  thy  darkness,  and  now  rest 
Where  that  or  thou  art  no  unbidden  guest, 
In  the  still  cave  of  the  witch  Poesy, 
Seeking  among  the  shadows  that  pass  by 
Ghosts  of  all  things  that  are,  some  shade  of  thee, 
Some  phantom,  some  faint  image  ;  till  the  breast 
From  which  they  fled  recalls  them,  thou  art  there  1 

Some  say  that  gleams  of  a  remoter  world 
Visit  the  soul  in  sleep,— that  death  is  slumber, 
And  that  its  shapes  the  busy  thoughts  outnumber 
Of  those  who  wake  and  live.     I  look  on  high  ; 
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Has  some  unknown  omnipotence  unfurled 
The  veil  of  life  and  death  ?  or  do  I  lie 
In  dream,  and  does  the  mightier  world  of  sleep 
Speed  far  around  and  inaccessibly 
Its  circles?    For  the  very  spirit  fails, 
Driven  like  a  homeless  cloud  from  steep  to  steep 
That  vanishes  among  the  viewless  gales  ! 
Far,  far  above,  piercing  the  infinite  sky, 
Mont  Blanc  appears, — still,  snowy,  and  serene — 
Its  subject  mountains  their  unearthly  forms 
Pile  round  it,  ice  and  rock  ;  broad  vales  between 
Of  frozen  floods,  unfathomable  deeps. 
Blue  as  the  overhanging  heaven,  that  spread 
And  wind  among  the  accumulated  steeps  ; 
A  desert  peopled  by  the  storms  alone. 
Save  when  the  eagle  brings  some  hunter's  bone, 
And  the  wolf  tracks  her  there — how  hideously 
Its  shapes  are  heaped  around !  rude,  bare,  and  high, 
Ghastly,  and  scarred,  and  riven. — Is  this  the  scene 
Where  the  old  Earthquake-demon  taught  her  young 
Ruin  ?    Were  these  their  toys  ?  or  did  a  sea 
Of  fire  envelope  once  this  silent  snow  ? 
None  can  reply — all  seems  eternal  now. 
The  wilderness  has  a  mysterious  tongue 
Which  teaches  awful  doubt,  or  faith  so  mild, 
So  solemn,  so  serene,  that  man  may  be 
But  for  such  faith  with  nature  reconciled  ; 
Thou  hast  a  voice,  great  Mountain,  to  repeal 
Large  codes  of  fraud  and  woe  ;  not  understood 
By  all,  but  which  the  wise,  and  great,  and  good. 
Interpret  or  make  felt,  or  deeply  feel. 
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The  fields,  the  lakes,  the  forests,  and  the  streams, 
Ocean,  and  all  the  living  things  that  dwell 
Within  the  djedal  earth  ;  lightning,  and  rain, 
Earthquake,  and  fieiy  flood,  and  hurricane, 
The  torpor  of  the  year  when  feeble  dreams 
Visit  the  hidden  buds,  or  dreamless  sleep 
Holds  every  future  leaf  and  flower, — the  bound 
With  which  from  that  detested  trance  they  leap; 
The  works  and  ways  of  man,  their  death  and  birth, 
And  that  of  him,  and  all  that  his  may  be  ; 
All  things  that  move  and  breathe  with  toil  and 

sound 
Are  born  and  die,  revolve,  subside,  and  swell. 
Power  dwells  apart  in  its  tranquillity. 
Remote,  serene,  and  inaccessible  : 
And  this,  the  naked  countenance  of  earth. 
On  which  I  gaze,  even  these  primaeval  mountains. 
Teach  the  adverting  mind.     The  glaciers  creep, 
Like  snakes  that  watch  their  prey,  from  their  far 

fountains. 
Slow  rolling  on  ;  there,  many  a  precipice 
Frost  and  the  Sun  in  scorn  of  mortal  power 
Have  piled — dome,  pyramid,  and  pinnacle, 
A  city  of  death,  distinct  with  many  a  tower 
And  wall  impregnable  of  beaming  ice. 
Yet  not  a  city,  but  a  flood  of  ruin 
Is  there,  that  from  the  boundaries  of  the  sky 
Rolls  its  perpetual  stream  ;  vast  pines  are  strewing 
Its  destined  path,  or  in  the  mangled  soil 
Branchless  and  shattered  stand  ;  the  rocks,  drawn 

down 
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From  yon  remotest  waste,  have  overthrown 
The  limits  of  the  dead  and  hving  world, 
Never  to  be  reclaimed.     The  dwelling-place 
Of  insects,  beasts,  and  birds,  become  its  spoil ; 
Their  food  and  their  retreat  for  ever  gone, 
So  much  of  life  and  joy  is  lost.     The  race 
Of  man  flics  far  in  dread  ;  his  work  and  dwelling 
Vanish,  like  smoke  before  the  tempest's  stream, 
And  their  place  is  not  known.     Below,  vast  caves 
Shine  in  the  rushing  torrent's  restless  gleam. 
Which  from  those  secret  chasms  in  tumult  welling 
Meet  in  the  Vale,  and  one  majestic  River, 
The  breath  and  blood  of  distant  lands,  for  ever 
Rolls  its  loud  waters  to  the  ocean  waves. 
Breathes  its  swift  vapours  to  the  circling  air. 

Mont  Blanc  yet  gleams  on  high :  the  power  is  there, 
The  still  and  solemn  power  of  many  sights 
And  many  sounds,  and  much  of  life  and  death. 
In  the  calm  darkness  of  the  moonless  nights, 
In  the  lone  glare  of  day,  the  snows  descend 
Upon  that  Mountain  :  none  beholds  them  there, 
Nor  when  the  flakes  burn  in  the  sinking  sun. 
Or  the   star-beams   dart  through  them : — Winds 

contend 
Silently  there,  and  heap  the  snow,  with  breath 
Rapid  and  strong,  but  silently  I     Its  home 
The  voiceless  lightning  in  these  solitudes 
Keeps  innocently,  and  like  vapour  broods 
Over  the  snow.     The  secret  strength  of  things. 
Which  governs  thought,  and  to  the  infinite  dome 
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Of  heaven  is  as  a  law,  inhabits  thee ! 

And  what  were  thou,  and  earth,  and  stars,  and  sea 

If  to  the  human  mind's  imaginings 

Silence  and  solitude  were  vacancy  ? 

Percy  Bysshe  Shelley. 


Sunset  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva 

T  LOVE  to  watch  in  silence  till  the  sun 

Sets  ;  and  Mont  Blanc,  arrayed  in  crimson  and 

gold, 
Flings  his  broad  shadow  half  across  the  lake  ; 
That  shadow,  though  it  comes  through  pathless 

tracts 

Of  ether,  and  o'er  Alp  and  desert  drear. 

Only  less  bright,  less  glorious  than  himself. 

But  while  we  gaze,  'tis  gone  !     And  now  he  shines 

Like  burnished  silver  ;  all  below  the  Night's. 

Such  moments  are  most  precious.    Yet  there  are 

Others,  that  follow  fast,  more  precious  still ; 

When  once  again  he  changes,  once  again 

Clothing  himself  in  grandeur  all  his  own  ; 

When,  like  a  ghost,  shadowless,  colourless, 

He  melts  away  into  the  Heaven  of  Heavens  ; 

Himself  alone  revealed,  all  lesser  things 

As  though  they  were  not !  „ 

Samuel  Rogers. 
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Sunset  seen  from  Mont  Blanc 
A  WONDERFUL  but  unpromising  sunset 
"^^  closed  the  day,  the  sun  sinking  to  rest  amidst 
a  chaos  of  gorgeous  clouds,  some  piled  and  banked 
one  upon  another  till  they  looked  as  solid  as  the 
rock  on  which  we  lay,  others  whirled  in  wild  eddies 
by  the  rising  west  wind,  or  torn  to  rags  and 
scattered  piecemeal  in  space  by  some  furious  and 
transient  blast,  others  floating  calmly  in  loftier 
regions,  looking  down  in  quiet  unconcern  on  the 
seething  masses  below,  all  lighted  up  in  a  thousand 
different  tints  by  the  glowing  rays  of  the  descending 
luminary :  some  crimson,  some  gold,  some  dark 
violet,  some  purple,  some  of  the  richest  mixture  of 
yellow  and  brown,  some  but  faintly  blushing',  some 
scarcely  differing  in  hue  from  the  pale  cold  blue  of 
the  zenith  sky,  some  even  tinged  with  green.  I 
thought  of  Heber's  beautiful  lines  : — 

*  I  praised  the  sun,  whose  chariot  rolled 
On  wheels  of  amber  and  of  gold ' ; 

when  lo !  the  central  mass,  behind  which  the  sun 
was  now  nearly  hidden,  suddenly  grew  semi- 
transparent,  presenting  an  immeasurable  depth  of 
amber  mist,  itself  apparently  one  vast  reservoir  of 
illuminating  power.  Quick  as  thought,  disclosing 
still  vaster  deeps  of  space  behind,  a  kind  of  tunnel 
opened  through  its  very  heart,  out  of  which  shot 
across  the  clear  space  in  front  a  bright  cone  of 
ruddy  light,  which  turned  its  own  amber  channel 
to  a  cylinder  of  melting  gold,  and  lit  up  the  dark 
forms  of  the  mountains  in  the  west  with  a  strange 
unearthly  glow.  Sir  Alfred  Wills. 
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Mont  Blanc 

'T*HOU  monarch  of  the  upper  air, 

Thou  mighty  temple  given 
For  morning's  earliest  of  light, 
And  evening's  last  of  heaven. 
The  vapour  from  the  marsh,  the  smoke 
From  crowded  cities  sent, 
Are  purified  before  they  reach 
Thy  loftier  element. 

Thy  hues  are  not  of  earth,  but  heaven  ; 
Only  the  sunset  rose 
Hath  leave  to  fling  a  crimson  dye 
Upon  thy  stainless  snows. 

Now  out  on  those  adventurers 

Who  scaled  thy  breathless  height, 

And  made  thy  pinnacle,  Mont  Blanc, 

A  thing  for  common  sight. 

Before  that  human  step  had  left 

Its  sully  on  thy  brow, 

The  glory  of  thy  forehead  made 

A  shrine  to  those  below  : 

Men  gaz'd  upon  thee  as  a  star, 

And  turned  to  earth  again. 

With  dreams  like  thine  own  floating  clouds, 

The  vague  but  not  the  vain. 

No  feelings  are  less  vain  than  those 

That  bear  the  mind  away. 

Till  blent  with  nature's  mysteries 

It  half  forgets  its  clay. 
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It  catches  loftier  impulses, 
And  owns  a  nobler  power  ; — 
The  poet  and  philosopher 
Are  born  of  such  an  hour. 

But  now  where  may  we  seek  a  place 
For  any  spirit's  dream  ? 
Our  steps  have  been  o'er  every  soil, 
Our  sails  o'er  every  stream. 
Those  isles,  the  beautiful  Azores, 
The  fortunate,  the  fair  ! 
We  looked  for  their  perpetual  spring 
To  find  it  was  not  there. 
Bright  El  Dorado,  land  of  gold. 
We  have  so  sought  for  thee. 
There's  not  a  spot  in  all  the  globe 
WTiere  such  a  land  can  be. 

How  pleasant  were  the  wild  beliefs 

That  dwelt  in  legends  old, 

Alas  !  to  our  posterity 

Will  no  such  tales  be  told. 

We  know  too  much,  scroll  after  scroll 

Weighs  down  our  weary  shelves  ; 

Our  only  point  of  ignorance 

Is  centred  in  ourselves. 

Alas  !  for  thy  past  mystery, 

For  thine  untrodden  snow, 

Nurse  of  the  tempest,  hast  thou  none 

To  guard  thy  outraged  brow  ? 
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Thy  summit,  once  the  unapproached, 
Hath  human  presence  owned, 
With  the  first  step  upon  thy  crest, 
Mont  Blanc,  thou  wert  dethroned, 

Lceiitia  Elizabeth  Landon. 

Mont  Blanc 

T  T  was  a  morning  like  this  ;  and  the  clouds  that 
were  hovering  about  on  their  huge,  shadowy 
wings   made   the    scene   only   more   magnificent. 
Before  me  lay  the  whole  panorama  of  the  Alps  ; 
pine  forests  standing  dark  and  solemn  at  the  base 
of  the  mountains,  and  half-way  up  a  veil  of  mist, 
above  which  rose  the  snowy  summits  and  sharp 
needles  of  rock  which  seemed  to  float  in  the  air 
like  a  fairy  world.     Then  the  glaciers  stood  on 
either  side,  winding  down  through  the  mountain 
ravines  ;  and,  high  above  all  rose  the  white  dome- 
like summit  of  Mont  Blanc.     And  ever  and  anon 
from  the  shroud  of  mist  came  the  awful  sound  of 
an  avalanche,  and  a  continual  roar,  as  of  the  wind 
through  a  forest  of  pines,  filled  the  air.     It  was 
the  roar  of  the  Arve  and  the  Arveiron,  breaking 
from  the  icy  fountains.     Then  the  mists  began  to 
pass  away ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  whole  firma- 
ment were  rolling  together.    It  recalled  to  my  mind 
that  sublime  passage  in  the  Apocalypse,  '  I  saw  a 
great   white   throne,  and  Him   that  sat  thereon ; 
before  whose  face  the  heavens  and  the  earth  fled 
away,  and  found  no  place  ! '     I  cannot  believe  that 
upon  this  earth  there  is  a  more  magnificent  scene. 
Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow. 
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The  line 
Of  the  olive-sandalled  Apennine 
In  the  south  dimly  islanded  ; 
And  the  Alps,  whose  snows  are  spread 
High  between  the  clouds  and  sun. 

Percy  Bysshe  Slielley, 


Vides  ut  alta  stet  nive  candidum 

Soracte,  nee  jam  sustineant  onus 

Silvae  laborantes  geluque 

Flumina  constiterint  acuto. 

Horace. 


The  Apennine 

^^NCE  more  upon  the  woody  Apennine, 

The  infant  Alps,  which— had  I  not  before 
Gazed  on  their  mightier  parents,  where  the  pine 
Sits  on  more  shaggy  summits,  and  where  roar 
The    thundering   lauwine— might   be   worshipped 

more ; 
But  I  have  seen  the  soaring  Jungfrau  rear 
Her  never-trodden  snow,  and  seen  the  hoar 
Glaciers  of  bleak  Mont  Blanc  both  far  and  near, 
And  in  Chimari  heard  the  thunder-hills  of  fear, 

The  Acroceraunian  mountains  of  old  name ; 

And  on  Parnassus  seen  the  eagles  fly 

Like  spirits  of  the  spot,  as  'twere  for  fame, 

For  still  they  soar'd  unutterably  high  : 

I've  looked  on  Ida  with  a  Trojan's  eye ; 

Athos,  Olympus,  ^tna.  Atlas,  made 

These  hills  seem  things  of  lesser  dignity. 

All,  save  the  lone  Soracte's  height  display'd, 

Not  now  in  snow,  which  asks  the  lyric  Roman's  aid 

For  our  remembrance,  and  from  out  the  plain 
Heaves  like  a  long-swept  wave  about  to  break, 
And  on  the  curl  hangs  pausing.  .  .  . 

Lord  Byron. 
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On  the  Summit  of  the  Adamello 

"DUT  the  vision  of  those  hours  on  a  great  peak 
stretches  beyond  what  is  actually  before  the 
eyes.  At  such  moments  even  the  dullest  soul 
shares  with  inarticulate  emotion  the  feelings  which 
poets  have  put  into  words  for  all  ages.  Our  pulses 
beat  in  tune  with  the  great  pulse  of  Life  which  is 
breathing  round  us.  We  lose  ourselves  and 
become  part  of  the  vast  order  into  the  visible 
presence  of  which  we  seem  for  a  brief  space  to 
have  been  translated.  On  a  lesser  height,  whence 
some  town  is  seen  like  a  great  ant-heap  with  the 
black  insects  hunying  backwards  and  forwards 
across  its  lanes,  the  insignificance  of  the  human 
race  is  often  painfully  prominent.  But  here,  re- 
moved by  leagues  of  snow  and  ice  and  a  mile  or 
two  of  sheer  height  from  the  rest  of  our  race,  no 
such  thought  oppresses  us.  Man  is  merged  in 
nature,  cities  have  become  specks,  provinces  are 
spread  out  like  fields,  the  eye  ranges  across  a 
kingdom.  Through  the  stillness  which  fills  the 
upper  air  the  ear  seems  to  catch  from  time  to  time 
some  faint  echo  of 

'  The  deep  music  of  the  rolling  world 
Kindling  within  the  strings  of  the  waved  air 
/Eolian  modulations.' 

On  its  lofty  standpoint  the  mind  feels  in  harmony 
with  the  soul  of  the  universe,  and  almost  fancies 
itself  to  gain  a  glimpse  of  its  workings. 

Douglas  IV.  Fresh  field. 
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Monte  Motterone 

■pROM  Monte  Motterone  you  survey  the  Lombard 
plain.  It  is  a  towering  dome  of  green  among 
a  hundred  pinnacles  of  grey  and  rust-red  crags. 
At  dawn  the  summit  of  the  mountain  has  an  eagle 
eye  for  the  far  Venetian  boundary  and  the  barrier 
of  the  Apennines  ;  but  with  sunrise  come  the 
mists.  The  vast  brown  level  is  seen  narrowing  in; 
the  Ticino  and  the  Sesia  waters,  nearest,  quiver  on 
the  air  like  sleepy  lakes ;  the  plain  is  engulphed  up 
to  the  high  ridges  of  the  distant  southern  mountain 
range,  which  lie  stretched  to  a  faint  cloud-like  line, 
in  shape  like  a  solitary  monster  of  old  seas  crossing 
the  Deluge.  Long  arms  of  vapour  stretch  across 
urn-like  valleys,  and  gradually  thickening  and  the 
swelling  upward,  enwrap  the  scored  bodies  of  the 
ashen-faced  peaks  and  the  pastures  of  the  green 
mountain,  till  the  heights  become  islands  over  a 
forgotten  earth.  Bells  of  herds  down  the  hidden 
run  of  the  sweet  grasses,  and  a  continuous  leaping 
of  its  rivulets,  give  the  Motterone  a  voice  of  youth 
and  homeliness  amid  the  stern  company  of  Titan- 
heads,  for  whom  the  hawk  and  the  vulture  cry. 
The  storm  has  beaten  at  them  until  they  have  got 
the  aspect  of  the  storm.  They  take  colour  from 
sunlight,  and  are  joyless  in  colour  as  in  shade. 
When  the  lower  world  is  under  pushing  steam,  they 
wear  the  look  of  the  revolted  sons  of  Time,  fast 
chained  before  heaven  in  an  iron  peace.  Day  at 
last  brings  vigorous  fire ;  arrows  of  light  pierce  the 
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mist-wreaths,  the  dancing  draperies,  the  floors  of 
vapour ;  and  the  mountain  of  piled  pasturages  is 
seen  with  its  foot  on  the  shore  of  Lago  Maggiore. 
Down  an  extreme  gulf  the  full  sunlight,  as  if  darting 
on  a  jewel  in  the  deeps,  seizes  the  blue-green  lake 
with  its  isles.  The  villages  along  the  darkly 
wooded  borders  of  the  lake  show  white  as  clustered 
swans  ;  here  and  there  a  tented  boat  is  visible, 
shooting  from  terraces  of  vine,  or  hanging  on  its 
shadow.  Monte  Boscero  is  unveiled ;  the  semi- 
circle of  Piedmontese  and  the  Swiss  peaks,  cover- 
ing Lake  Orta,  behind,  on  along  the  Ticinese  and 
the  Grisons,  leftward  toward  and  beyond  the 
Lugano  hills,  stand  bare  in  black  and  grey  and 
rust-red  and  purple.  You  behold  a  burnished 
realm  of  mountain  and  plain  beneath  the  royal  sun 
of  Italy.  In  the  foreground  it  shines  hard  as  the 
lines  of  an  irradiated  Cellini  shield.  Farther  away, 
over  middle  ranges  that  are  soft  and  clear,  it  melts, 
confusing  the  waters  with  hot  rays,  and  the  forest 
with  darkness,  to  where,  waA-cring  in  and  out  of 
view  like  flying  wings,  and  shadowed  like  wings  of 
archangels  with  rose  and  with  orange  and  with 
violet,  silver-white  Alps  are  seen.  You  might  take 
them  for  mystical  streaming  torches  on  the  border- 
ground  between  vision  and  fancy.  They  lean  as  in 
a  great  flight  forward  upon  Lombardy. 

George  Meredith. 
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Calvano 

AND  soon  wc  emerged 

"^  From  the  plain,  where  the  woods  could  scarce 
follow  ; 

And  still  as  we  urged 
Our  way,  the  woods  wondered,  and  left  us, 
As  up  still  we  trudged, 
Though  the  wild  path  grew  wilder  each  instant, 

And  place  was  e'en  grudged 
'Mid  the  rock-chasms  and  piles  of  loose  stones 

Like  the  loose  broken  teeth 
Of  some  monster  which  climbed  there  to  die 

From  the  ocean  beneath — 
Place  was  grudged  to  the  silver-grey  fumeweed 

That  clung  to  the  path, 
And  dark  rosemary  ever  a-dying 

That,  'spite  the  wind's  wrath, 
So  loves  the  salt  rock's  face  to  seaward. 

And  lentisks  as  staunch 
To  the  stone  where  they  root  and  bear  berries, 

And  ,  .  .  what  shows  a  branch 
Coral-coloured,  transparent,  with  circlets 

Of  pale  sea-green  leaves  ; 
Over  all  trod  my  mule  with  the  caution 

Of  gleaners  o'er  sheaves. 
Still,  foot  after  foot  like  a  lady, 

Till,  round  after  round. 
He  climbed  to  the  top  of  Calvano, 

And  God's  own  profound 
Was  above  me,  and  round  me  the  mountains, 
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And  under,  the  sea, 
And  within  me  my  heart  to  bear  witness 

What  was  and  shall  be. 
Oh,  heaven  and  the  terrible  crystal  1 

No  rampart  excludes 
Your  eye  from  the  life  to  be  lived 

In  the  blue  solitudes. 
Oh,  those  mountains,  their  infinite  movement ! 

Still  moving  with  you  ; 
For  ever  some  new  head  and  breast  of  them 

Thrusts  into  view 
To  observe  the  intruder  ;  you  see  it 

If  quickly  you  turn 
And,  before  they  escape  you  surprise  them. 

They  grudge  you  should  learn 
How  the  soft  plains  they  look  on,  lean  over 

And  love  (they  pretend) 
— Cower  beneath  them,  the  flat  sea-pine  crouches, 

The  wild  fruit  trees  bend. 
E'en  the  myrtle  leaves  curl,  shrink  and  shut ; 

All  is  silent  and  grave  : 

'Tis  a  sensual  and  timorous  beauty, 

How  fair!  but  a  slave.  r>  l    ^  r, 

Robert  Browning. 


The  Lombard  Snow  Peaks 

'T*HE  full  midday  glow  of  a  July  sun  was  falling 

from  the  dark  vapourless  vault  overhead  on 

to  the  topmost  crags  of  Monte  Rosa.     A  delicate 

breeze,  or  rather  air-ripple,  lapping  softly  round 
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the  mountain  crest,  scarcely  tempered  the  scorch- 
ing force  with  which  the  rays  fell  through  the  thin 
atmosphere.  Round  us  on  three  sides  the  thousand- 
crested  Alps  swept  in  a  vast  semicircle  of  snow  and 
ice,  clustering  in  bright  companies  or  ranging  their 
snowy  heads  in  sun-tipped  lines  against  the  horizon. 
But  we  turned  our  faces  mostly  to  the  south,  where, 
beyond  the  foreshortened  foot-hills,  and  as  it 
seemed  a  little  more  than  a  stone's-throw  distance, 
lay  the  broad  plains  of  Piedmont  and  Lombardy. 
Through  a  Coan  drapery  of  thin  golden  haze  the 
great  rivers  could  be  seen  coursing  like  veins  over 
the  bosom  of  fair  Italy,  open  to  where  it  was 
clasped  round  by  the  girdle  of  the  far-off  Apennine. 
As  from  our  tower  we  watched  the  lower  world, 
a  small  cumulus  cloud  here  and  there  grew  into 
being  some  7,000  feet  beneath  us,  and  cast  a  blue 
shadow  on  the  distant  plain.  These  cloud-ships 
would  from  time  to  time  join  company,  and,  under 
the.  favouring  influence  of  some  local  breeze,  set 
sail  for  the  distant  Alps.  A  few  stranded  on 
the  lower  slopes  of  Val  Sesia,  others  floated  as 
in  a  landlocked  bay  above  the  deep  basin  of 
Macugnaga.  A  whole  fleet  sailed  away,  across  the 
lakes,  beyond  the  village-sprinkled  slopes  of  Val 
Vigezzo  and  the  crest  of  Monte  Generoso,  to  find 
a  port  in  the  recesses  of  a  distant  range,  the  first 
in  the  east  where  '  Alp  met  heaven  in  snow.' 

Douglas  W.  FresJifield. 


Enceladus 

kIuv  S'ovpavia  ffvvix'^i- 

T  JNDER  Mount  Etna  he  lies, 

It  is  slumber,  it  is  not  death ; 
For  he  struggles  at  times  to  arise, 
And  above  him  the  lurid  skies 
Are  hot  with  his  fiery  breath. 

The  crags  are  piled  on  his  breast, 

The  earth  is  heaped  on  his  head  ; 
But  the  groans  of  his  wild  unrest, 
Though  smothered  and  half  suppressed, 
Are  heard,  and  he  is  not  dead. 

And  the  nations  far  away 
Are  watching  with  eager  eyes  ; 

They  talk  together  and  say, 

*  To-morrow,  perhaps  to-day, 
Enceladus  will  arise  I ' 

And  the  old  gods,  the  austere 

Oppressors  in  their  strength, 
Stand  aghast  and  white  with  fear 
At  the  ominous  sounds  they  hear, 

And  tremble,  and  mutter,  'At  length!' 

Ah  me  !  for  the  land  that  is  sown 

With  the  harvest  of  despair  ! 
Where  the  burning  cinders,  blown 
From  the  lips  of  the  overthrown 
Enceladus,  fill  the  air. 
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Where  ashes  are  heaped  in  drifts 

Over  vineyard  and  field  and  town, 
Whenever  he  starts  and  Hfts 
His  head  through  the  blackened  rifts 
Of  the  crags  that  keep  him  down. 

See,  see  !  the  red  light  shines  ! 

'Tis  the  glare  of  his  awful  eyes  ! 
And  the  storm-wind  shouts  through  the  pines 
Of  Alps  and  of  Apennines 

'  Enceladus,  arise  ! ' 

Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow. 
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THE  PYRENEES  AND  SPAIN 


Far  up  the  torrent  call'd  me  from  the  cleft : 
Far  up  the  solitary  morning  smote 
The  streaks  of  virgin  snow. 

Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson. 


Then  would  I  seek  the  Pyrenean  breach 
Which  Roland  clave  with  huge  two-handed  sway. 

William  Wordsviortk. 


Near  St.  Sauveur 
Hautes  Pyrenees 

T   O  what  a  glorious  prospect  is  revealed — ■ 

Mountains  and  snow,  and  pine  trees  beauty- 
clad ! 
Upon  the  sloping  sides  of  monarch  heights 
Reposes  gracefully  a  misty  veil 
In  wreaths  almost  transparent ;  but  ev'n  now 
Its  mass  divides,  and  clear  against  the  sky 
Rises  each  giant  summit,  calm  and  grand  ; 
Proud  that   its   lone,    its    vast,   its    God-wrought 

strength 
Defies  so  long  decay.     I  needs  must  feel 
Nature  is  great,  and  Man  is  impotent, 
Yet  still  how  much  his  art  hath  made  increase 
To  this  rare  store  of  beauty.     Each  small  patch 
Perceived  upon  the  mountain  side,  reclaimed 
From  barren  wilderness,  what  power  it  hath 
To  cheer  the  eye  !     To  me  it  often  seems 
As  though  no  prospect  reached  perfection  till 
It  showed  some  kindly  trace  of  human  toil. 

Mackenzie  Bell. 
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The  Pyrenees 

'X'HEIR  sublimity  consists  in  the  radiance,  the 
glowing  hues,  the  fantastic  lightnings  with 
which  they  are  incessantly  crowned  by  the  rugged 
southern  world  they  conceal,  but  which  we  long  to 
see.  In  this  respect  we  must  acknowledge  the 
Alps  to  succumb  and  grow  pale  before  them.  In 
the  Pyrenees,  the  singular  green  lights  of  the 
waters  in  the  gaves — meadows  of  emerald,  in 
striking  contrast  with  their  rims — with  the  green 
and  red  marbles  which  crop  through  their  black 
strata  of  rock,  have  a  distinct  character  of  their 
own. 

A  miracle  is  incessantly  repeated  on  their 
summits— a  continual  transfiguration — in  a  certain 
airy  azure — in  the  indescribable  rose-hue  (vanishing 
between  the  Dawn  and  the  Morning)— in  the 
purple,  the  golds,  and  the  flame  colours  of  the 
Evening.  This  marvellous  display  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  hour,  and  also  in  respect  to  distance 
for  at  thirty,  twenty,  or  even  ten  leagues,  its 
aspect  is  wholly  different.  You  have  seized  your 
brush,  and  think  to  fix  the  phantasmagoria.  A 
step  further  in  the  plain,  and  it  is  all  changed. 
These  fairy  mountains  have  assumed  quite  another 
physiognomy.  Their  gay  charm  of  the  morning 
is,  at  noon,  transformed  into  austerity. 

Jules  Michelet. 
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The  Mountains  by  Guadarrama 

"D  ISING  before  daylight,  I  again  proceeded  on 
my  way,  hoping  ere  night  to  be  able  to  reach 
Talavera,  which  I  was  informed  was  ten  leagues 
distant.  The  way  lay  entirely  over  an  unbroken 
level,  for  the  most  part  covered  with  olive  trees. 
On  the  left,  however,  at  the  distance  of  a  few 
leagues,  rose  the  mighty  mountains  which  I  have 
already  mentioned.  They  run  eastward  in  a 
seemingly  interminable  range,  parallel  with  the 
route  which  I  was  pursuing ;  their  tops  and  sides 
were  covered  with  dazzling  snow,  and  the  blasts 
which  came  sweeping  from  them  across  the  wide 
and  melancholy  plains  were  of  bitter  keenness. 
"  What  mountains  are  those  VI  enquired  of  a 
barber-surgeon  who,  mounted  like  myself  on  a 
grey  iurra,  joined  me  about  noon,  and  proceeded 
in  my  company  for  several  leagues.  'They  have 
many  names,  Caballero ',  replied  the  barber ;  '  ac- 
cording to  the  names  of  the  neighbouring  places, 
so  they  are  called.  Yon  portion  of  them  is  styled 
the  Serrania  of  Pasencia  ;  and  opposite  to  Madrid 
they  are  termed  the  Mountains  of  Guadarrama, 
from  a  river  of  that  name,  which  descends  from 
them.  They  run  a  vast  way,  Caballero^  and 
separate  the  two  kingdoms,  for  on  the  other  side 
is  Old  Castile.  They  are  mighty  mountains,  and, 
though  they  generate  much  cold,  I  take  pleasure 
in  looking  at  them,  which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
seeing  that   I   was   born   amongst  them,   though 
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at  present,  for  my  sins,  I  live  in  a  village  of 
the  plain.  Caballero^  there  is  not  another  such 
range  in  Spain  ;  they  have  their  secrets,  too — 
their  mysteries.  Strange  tales  are  told  of  those 
hills,  and  of  Avhat  they  contain  in  their  deep 
recesses,  for  they  are  a  broad  chain,  and  you 
may  wander  days  and  days  amongst  them  without 
coming  to  any  icrmino.  Many  ha\'e  lost  them- 
selves on  those  hills,  and  have  never  again  been 
heard  of.  Strange  things  are  told  of  them  ;  it  is 
said  that  in  certain  places  there  are  deep  pools  and 
lakes,  in  which  dwell  monsters,  huge  serpents  as 
long  as  a  pine  tree,  and  horses  of  the  flood,  which 
sometimes  come  out  and  commit  mighty  damage. 
One  thing  is  certain,  that  yonder,  far  away  to  the 
west,  in  the  heart  of  those  hills,  there  is  a  wonderful 
valley,  so  narrow  that  only  at  midday  is  the  face  of 
the  sun  to  be  descried  from  it.  That  valley  lay 
undiscovered  and  unknown  for  thousands  of  years  ; 
no  person  dreamed  of  its  existence.  But  at  last,  a 
long  time  ago,  certain  hunters  entered  it  by  chance, 
and  then  what  do  you  think  they  found,  Caballero? 
They  found  a  small  nation  or  triljc  of  unknown 
people,  speaking  an  unknown  language,  who, 
perhaps,  had  lived  there  since  the  creation  of 
the  world,  without  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  their 
fellow-creatures,  and  without  knowing  that  other 
beings  besides  themselves  existed  !  Caballero^  did 
you  ever  hear  of  the  valley  of  Batuecas  ?  Many 
books  have  been  written  about  that  valley  and 
those  people.     Caballero,   I  am  proud  of  yonder 
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hills  ;  and  were  I  independent,  and  without  wife 
or  children,  I  would  purchase  a  biirra  like  that  of 
your  own — which  I  see  is  an  excellent  one,  and  far 
superior  to  mine — and  travel  amongst  them  till  I 
knew  all  their  mysteries,  and  had  seen  all  the 
wondrous  things  which  they  contain.' 

Geors^e  Borrow. 


'<b' 


On  Looking  up  the  Vale  of  Cauterets, 
Hautes  Pyrenees,  by  Night 

nn HOUGH  night  is  here, 

In  outline  soft  I  see 
A  vista  through  the  gloom,  where,  mirrored  clear 
Gleam  rock  and  peak  and  tree. 

The  mountain  forms 

In  solemn  grandeur  rise, 
Each  summit  still  the  strength  of  countless  storms 

For  countless  years  defies. 

The  dark-green  pines 

Clothe  all  the  slopes  around — 
How  lone  these  slopes  on  which  each  cold  star 
shines ! 

Nor  doth  a  single  sound 

Invade  the  calm, — 

Or  by  its  presence  change 
The  sense  of  vastness,  soothing  like  a  balm. 

From  heaven  so  new  and  strange. 

Mackeftzie  Bell. 
2n 


HELLAS   AND   THE  ORIENT 


Ego  viridis  algida  Idae  nive  amicta  loca  colam  : 
Ego  vitam  agam  sub  altis  Phrygiae  columinibus, 
Ubi  cerva  silvicultrix,  ubi  aper  nemorivagus. 

Caiullus. 


CEnone 

n^HERE  lies  a  vale  in  Ida  lovelier 

Than  all  the  valleys  of  Ionian  hills. 

The  swimming  vapour  slopes  athwart  the  glen, 

Puts  forth  an  arm,  and  creeps  from  pine  to  pine, 

And  loiters,  slowly  drawn.     On  either  hand 

The  lawns  and  meadow-ledges  midway  down 

Hang  rich  in  flowers,  and  far  below  them  roars 

The  long  brook  falling  thro'  the  clov'n  ravine 

In  cataract  after  cataract  to  the  sea. 

Behind  the  valley  topmost  Gargarus 

Stands  up  and  takes  the  morning  :  but  In  front 

The  gorges,  opening  wide  apart,  reveal 

Troas  and  Ilion's  column'd  citadel, 

The  crown  of  Troas.        Air   j  t     j  t     . 

Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson. 


Latmos 

T  T  PON  the  sides  of  Latmos  was  outspread 
A  mighty  forest ;  for  the  moist  earth  fed 
So  plenteously  all  weed-hidden  roots 
Into  o'er-hanging  boughs,  and  precious  fruits. 
And  it  had  gloomy  shades,  sequestered  deep. 
Where  no  man  went ;  and  if  from  shepherd's  keep 
A  lamb  strayed  far  a-down  those  inmost  glens, 
Never  again  saw  he  the  happy  pens 
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Whither  his  brethren,  bleating  with  content, 

Over  the  hills  at  every  nightfall  went. 

Among  the  shepherds,  'twas  believed  ever, 

That  not  one  fleecy  lamb  which  thus  did  sever 

From  the  white  flock,  but  pass'd  unworried 

By  angry  wolf,  or  pard  with  prying  head, 

Until  it  came  to  some  unfooted  plains 

Where  fed  the  herds  of  Pan  :  aye  great  his  gains 

Who  thus  one  lamb  did  lose.     Paths  there  were 

many, 
Winding  through  palmy  fern,  and  rushes  fenny, 
And  ivy  banks  ;  all  leading  pleasantly 
To  a  wide  lawn,  whence  one  could  only  see 
Stems  thronging  all  around  between  the  swell 
Of  turf  and  slanting  branches  :  who  could  tell 
The  freshness  of  the  space  of  heaven  abo\'e, 
Edg'd  round  with  dark  treetops?  through  which 

a  dove 
Would  often  beat  its  wings,  and  often  too 
A  little  cloud  would  move  across  the  blue. 

John  Keais. 


Arethusa 

A  l^ETHUSAarose 
•^^  From  her  couch  of  snows 
In  the  Acroceraunian  mountains, — 
From  cloud  and  from  crag 
With  many  a  jag, 
Shepherding  her  bright  fountains. 
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She  leapt  down  the  rocks 

With  her  rainbow  locks 
Streaming  among  the  streams  ;— 

Her  steps  paved  with  green 

The  downward  ravine 
Which  slopes  to  the  western  gleams  ; 

And  gliding  and  springing, 

She  went,  ever  singing, 
In  murmurs  as  soft  as  sleep  ; 

The  earth  seemed  to  love  her, 

And  Heaven  smiled  above  her. 
As  she  lingered  towards  the  deep. 

Then  Alpheus  bold, 

On  his  glacier  cold, 
With  his  trident  the  mountains  strook  ; 

And  opened  a  chasm 

In  the  rocks  : — with  the  spasm 
All  Erymanthus  shook. 

And  the  black  south  wind 

It  concealed  behind 
The  urns  of  the  silent  snow, 

And  earthquake  and  thunder 

Did  rend  in  sunder 
The  bars  of  the  springs  below : 

The  beard  and  the  hair 

Of  the  river  God  were 
Seen  through  the  torrent's  sweep, 

As  he  followed  the  light 

Of  the  fleet  nymph's  flight 
To  the  brink  of  the  Dorian  deep. 
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'  Oh,  save  me  !  Oh,  guide  me  ! 

And  bid  the  deep  hide  me  ! 
For  he  grasps  me  now  by  the  hair  I ' 

The  loud  Ocean  heard, 

To  its  blue  depth  stirred, 
And  divided  at  her  prayer  ; 

And  under  the  water 

The  Earth's  white  daughter 
Fled  like  a  sunny  beam  ; 

Behind  her  descended 

Her  billows,  unblended 
With  the  brackish  Dorian  stream  : 

Like  a  gloomy  stain 

On  the  emerald  main 
Alpheus  rushed  behind, — 

As  an  eagle  pursuing 

A  dove  to  its  ruin 
Down  the  streams  of  the  cloudy  wind. 

Under  the  bowers 

Where  the  Ocean  Powers 
Sit  on  their  pearled  thrones 

Through  the  coral  woods 

Of  the  weltering  floods. 
Over  heaps  of  unvalued  stones  ; 

Through  the  dim  beams 

Which  amid  the  streams 
Weave  a  net-work  of  coloured  light ; 

And  under  the  caves, 

Where  the  shadowy  waves 
Are  as  green  as  the  forest's  night : — 
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Outspeeding  the  shark, 

And  the  sword-fish  dark, 
Under  the  ocean  foam  ; 

And  up  through  the  rifts 

Of  the  mountain  cHfts 
They  passed  to  their  Dorian  home. 

And  now  from  their  fountains 

In  Enna's  mountains, 
Down  one  vale  where  the  morning  basks, 

Like  friends  once  parted 

Grown  single-hearted, 
They  ply  their  watery  tasks. 

At  sunrise  they  leap 

From  their  cradles  steep 
In  the  cave  of  the  shelving  hill ; 

At  noontide  they  flow 

Through  the  woods  below 
And  the  meadows  of  Asphodel ; 

And  at  night  they  sleep 

In  the  rocking  deep 
Beneath  the  Ortygian  shore  ; — 

Like  spirits  that  lie 

In  the  azure  sky 
When  they  love  but  live  no  more. 

Fctxy  Bysshe  Shelley 
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Callicles'  Song* 

'yH ROUGH  the  black,  rushing  smoke-bursts, 

Thick  breaks  the  red  flame  ; 
All  Etna  heaves  fiercely 
Her  forest-clothed  frame. 

Not  here,  O  Apollo  ! 

Are  haunts  meet  for  thee. 
But,  where  Helicon  breaks  down 

In  cliff  to  the  sea, 

Where  the  moon-silver'd  inlets 

Send  far  their  light  voice 
Up  the  still  vale  of  Thisbe, 

O  speed,  and  rejoice  ! 

On  the  sward  at  the  cliff-top 

Lie  strewn  the  white  flocks, 
On  the  cliff-side  the  pigeons 

Roost  deep  in  the  rocks. 

In  the  moonlight  the  shepherds, 

Soft  luU'd  by  the  rills. 
Lie  wrapt  in  their  blankets 

Asleep  on  the  hills. 

— What  forms  are  these  coming 

So  white  through  the  gloom  ? 
What  garments  out-glistening 

The  gold-flower'd  broom  ? 
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What  sweet-breathing  presence 
Out-perfumes  the  thyme? 

What  voices  enrapture 

The  night's  bahiiy  prime? — 

'Tis  Apollo  comes  leading 

His  choir,  the  Nine. 
— The  leader  is  fairest, 

But  all  are  divine. 

They  are  lost  in  the  hollows  ! 

They  stream  up  again  ! 
What  seeks  on  this  mountain 

The  glorified  train  ? — 

They  bathe  on  this  mountain, 
In  the  spring  by  their  road  ; 

Then  on  to  Olympus, 
Their  endless  abode. 

— Whose  praise  do  they  mention  ? 

Of  what  is  it  told  ?— 
What  will  be  for  ever  ; 

What  was  from  of  old. 

First  hymn  they  the  Father 
Of  all  things  ;  and  then. 

The  rest  of  immortals, 
The  action  of  men. 
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The  day  in  his  hotness, 

The  strife  with  the  palm  ; 

The  night  in  her  silence, 

The  stars  in  their  calm.  nr  j^j        a       7 . 

Mafthev.)  Arnold. 


THE   WEST 
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With  frontier  strength  ye  stand  your  ground, 

With  grand  content  ye  circle  round, 

Tumultuous  silence  for  all  sound, 

Ye  distant  nursery  of  rill?. 

Henry  Thcreau. 


Nearing  the  Snow-Line 

C  LOW  toiling  upward  from  the  misty  vale, 

I  leave  the  bright  enamelled  zones  below  ; 
No  more  for  me  their  beauteous  bloom  shall  glow, 
Their  lingering  sweetness  load  the  morning  gale  ; 
Few  are  the  slender  flowerets,  scentless,  pale. 
That  on  their  ice-clad  stems  all  trembling  blow 
Along  the  margin  of  unmelted  snow  ; 
Yet  with  unsaddened  voice  the  verge  I  hail. 
White  realm  of  peace  above  the  flowering  line ; 
Welcome  thy  frozen  domes,  thy  rocky  spires  ! 
O'er  thee  undimmed  the  moon-girt  planets  shine, 
On  thy  majestic  altars  fade  the  fires 
That  filled  the  air  with  smoke  of  vain  desires. 
And  all  the  unclouded  blue  of  heaven  is  thine  ! 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 


Cheyenne  Mountain 

TD  Y  easy  slope  to  west,  as  if  it  had 

No  thought,  when  first  its  soaring  was  begun, 
Except  to  look  devoutly  to  the  sun, 
It  rises,  and  has  risen,  until  glad. 
With  light  as  with  a  garment,  it  is  clad. 
Each  dawn,  before  the  tardy  plains  have  won 
One  ray  ;  and  after  day  has  long  been  done 
For  us,  the  light  doth  cling  reluctant,  sad 
To  leave  its  brow.     Beloved  mountain,  I, 
Thy  worshipper  as  thou  the  sun's  each  morn, 
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My  dawn,  before  the  dawn,  receive  from  thee  ; 
And  think,  as  thy  rose-tinted  peaks  I  see. 
That  thou  wert  great  when  Homer  was  not  bom, 
And  ere  thou  change  all  human  song  shall  die. 

Helen  Jackson. 


Monadnock  from  Wachuset 

T  WOULD  I  were  a  painter,  for  the  sake 
Of  a  sweet  picture,  and  of  her  who  led, 
A  fitting  guide,  with  reverential  tread, 
Into  that  mountain  mystery.     First  a  lake 

Tinted  with  sunset ;  next  the  wavy  lines 

Of  far  receding  hills  ;  and  yet  more  far, 
Monadnock  lifting  from  his  night  of  pines 
His  rosy  forehead  to  the  evening  star. 
Beside  us,  purple-zoned,  Wachuset  laid 
His  head  against  the  West,  whose  warm  light  made 

His  aureole  ;  and  o'er  him,  sharp  and  clear, 
Like  a  shaft  of  lightning  in  midlaunching  stayed. 

A  single  level  cloud-land,  shone  upon 
By  the  fierce  glances  of  the  sunken  sun, 

Menaced  the  darkness  with  its  golden  spear  ! 
So  twilight  deepened  round  us.    Still  and  black 
The  great  woods  climbed  the  mountain  at  our  back ; 
And  on  their  skirts,  where  yet  the  lingering  day 
On  the  shorn  greenness  of  the  clearing  lay, 

The  brown  old  farmhouse  like  a  bird's  nest  hung. 
With  home-like  sounds  the  desert  air  was  stirred: 
The  bleat  of  sheep  along  the  hill  wc  heard, 
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The  bucket  plashing  in  the  cool,  sweet  well, 
The  pasture-bars  that  clattered  as  they  fell  ; 
Dogs  barked,  fowls  fluttered,  cattle  lowed ;  the  gate 
Of  the  barn-yard  creaked  beneath  the  merry  weight 

Of   sun-brown   children,    listening,    while    they 
swung, 

The  welcome  sound  of  supper-call  to  hear  ; 

And  down  the  shadowy  lane,  in  tinklings  clear, 
The  pastoral  curfew  of  the  cow-bell  rung. 
Thus  soothed  and  pleased,  our  backward  path  we 
took. 

Praising  the  farmer's  home.     He  only  spake, 
Looking  into  the  sunset  o'er  the  lake, 

Like  one  to  whom  the  far-off  is  most  near : 
"Yes,  most  folks  think  it  has  a  pleasant  look  ; 
I  love  it  for  my  good  old  mother's  sake, 

Who  lived  and  died  here  in  the  peace  of  God  ! " 
The  lesson  of  his  words  we  pondered  o'er, 
As  silently  we  turned  the  eastern  flank 
Of  the  mountain,  where  its  shadow  deepest  sank. 
Doubling  the  night  along  our  rugged  road  : 
We  felt  that  man  was  more  than  his  abode, — 

The  inward  life  than  Nature's  raiment  more  ; 
And  the  warm  sky,  and  sundown-tinted  hill, 

The  forest  and  the  lake,  seemed  dwarfed  and  dim 
Before  the  saintly  soul,  whose  human  will 

Meekly  in  the  Eternal  Footsteps  trod, 
Making  her  homely  toil  and  household  ways 
An  earthly  echo  of  the  song  of  praise 

Swelling  from  angel  lips  and  harps  of  seraphim. 
John  Greenleaf  Whittier. 
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Francon'ia  from  Pemigewasset 

/^NCE  more,  O  Mountains  of  the  North,  unveil 
^"^  Your  brows,  and  lay  your  cloudy  mantles  by  ! 
And  once  more,  ere  the  eyes  that  seek  ye  fail, 

Uplift  against  the  blue  walls  of  the  sky 
Your  mighty  shapes,  and  let  the  sunshine  weave 
Its  golden  net-work  in  your  belting  woods. 
Smile  down  in  rainbows  from  your  falling  floods, 
And  on  your  kingly  brows  at  morn  and  eve 

Set  crowns  of  fire  !     So  shall  my  soul  receive 
Haply  the  secret  of  your  calm  and  strength, 
Your  unforgotten  beauty  interfuse 
My  common  life,  your  glorious  shapes  and  hues 
And  sun-dropped  splendours  at  my  bidding  come, 
Loom  vast  through  dreams,  and  stretch  in  billowy 
length 
From  the  sea-level  of  my  lowland  home  ! 

They  rise  before  me  !  last  night's  thunder-gust 
Roared  not  in  vain  :  for  where  its  lightnings  thrust 
Their  tongues  of  fire,  the  great  peaks  seem  so  near, 
Burned  clean  of  mist,  so  starkly  bold  and  clear, 
I  almost  pause  the  wind  in  the  pines  to  hear. 
The  loose  rock's  fall,  the  steps  of  browsing  deer. 
The  clouds  that  scattered  on  yon  slideworn  walls 

And  splintered  on  the  rocks  their  spears  of  rain, 
Have  set  in  play  a  thousand  waterfalls. 
Making  the  dusk  and  silence  of  the  woods 
Glad  with  the  laughter  of  the  chasing  floods, 
And  luminous  with  blown  spray  and  silver  gleams  ; 
While,  in  the  vales  below,  the  dry-lipped  streams 
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Sing  to  the  freshened  meadowlands  again. 
So,  let  me  hope,  the  battle-storm  that  beats 

The  land  with  hail  and  fire  may  pass  away 

With  its  spent  thunders  at  the  break  of  day, 
Like  last  night's  clouds,  and  leave,  as  it  retreats, 

A  greener  earth  and  fairer  sky  behind. 
Blown  crystal-clear  by  Freedom's  Northern  wind ! 

John  Greenleaf  Whittier. 


The  Shadow  of  Aconcagua 

'T^HE  coming  dawn  was  hidden  from  us  by  the 
interposing  mountain,  so  we  lost  all  sight  of 
the  rich  unfolding  glories  of  the  east.  But  from 
the  moment  the  sun  peeped  above  the  invisible 
horizon  we  were  magnificently  recompensed,  for 
it  poured  forth  upon  the  world  beneath  us  a  flood 
of  fiery  radiance,  save  where  interposing  moun- 
tains flung  out  their  long  shadows.  Its  effulgence 
visibly  permeated  the  air  over  the  Pacific.  Stand- 
ing as  we  did  on  the  shaded  side  of  Aconcagua, 
and  at  no  very  great  distance  from  the  summit,  we 
saw  its  great  cone  of  purple  shade  reach  out  at  the 
moment  of  sunrise  to  the  remotest  horizon,  more 
than  two  hundred  miles  distant, — not,  be  it  ob- 
served, a  mere  carpet  of  shadow  on  the  ground, 
but  a  solid  prism  of  purple,  immersed  in  the 
glimmering  flood  of  the  crystalline  sky,  its  outer 
surface  enriched  with  layers  of  rainbow-tinted 
colour.      We    could    see    upon    the    ground    the 
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shadows   of  other    mountains;    but    Aconcagua's 

shadow,  in  which  we  stood,  alone  revealed  itself 

as  substantial— not  a  plane,  but  a  thing  of  three 

dimensions.      With    the    rising    of   the    sun,    the 

remotest  point  of  the  shadow  slowly  dropped  upon 

the  ocean  and  travelled  towards  us,  till  it  reached 

the   Chilean   shore,   hurried    over    the    low    hills, 

dipped  into   the    Horcones    \'alley,   climbed    the 

slope  up  which  we  had  come,  and  finally  reached 

our  feet.     Then  as  we  raised  our  eyes  to  the  crags 

aloft,  lo  !  the  blinding  fires  of  the  Sun  God  himself 

burning  upon  the  crest  and  bringing   to   us   the 

fulness  of  day ! 

Sir  Martin  Conway. 


To  a  Pine  Tree 

TpAR  up  on  Katahdin  thou  towerest, 

Purple-blue  with  the  distance  and  vast ; 
Like  a  cloud  o'er  the  lowlands  thou  lowerest, 
That  hangs  poised  on  a  lull  in  the  blast, 
To  its  fall  leaning  awful. 

In  the  storm,  like  a  prophet  o'ermaddened, 
Thou  singest  and  tossest  thy  branches  ; 

Thy  heart  with  the  terror  is  gladdened, 
Thou  forebodest  the  dread  avalanches. 
When  whole  mountains  swoop  valcward. 


In  the  calm  thou  o'erstretchest  the  valleys 
With  thine  arms,  as  if  blessings  imploring, 

[.ike  an  old  king  led  forth  from  his  palace, 
When  his  people  to  battle  are  pouring 
From  the  city  beneath  him. 

To  the  lumberer  asleep  'neath  thy  glooming 
Thou  dost  sing  of  wild  billows  in  motion. 

Till  he  longs  to  be  swung  'mid  their  booming 
In  the  tents  of  the  Arabs  of  ocean, 
Whose  finned  isles  are  their  cattle. 


For  the  gale  snatches  thee  for  his  lyre. 
With  mad  hand  crashing  melody  frantic, 

While  he  pours  forth  his  mighty  desire 
To  leap  down  on  the  eager  Atlantic, 
Whose  arms  stretch  to  his  playmate. 

The  wild  storm  makes  his  lair  In  thy  branches, 
Preying  thence  on  the  continent  under  ; 

Like  a  lion,  crouched  close  on  his  haunches, 
There  awaiteth  his  leap  the  fierce  thunder. 
Growling  low  with  impatience. 

Spite  of  winter,  thou  keep'st  thy  green  glory, 
Lusty  father  of  Titans  past  number  I 

The  snow-flakes  alone  make  thee  hoary, 
Nestling  close  to  thy  branches  in  slumber, 
And  thee  mantling  with  silence. 
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Thou  alone  know'st  the  splendour  of  winter, 
'Mid  thy  snow-silvered,  hushed  precipices, 

Hearing  crags  of  green  ice  groan  and  splinter, 
And  then  plunge  down  the  muffled  abysses 
In  the  quiet  of  midnight. 

Thou  alone  know'st  the  glory  of  summer, 
Gazing  down  on  thy  broad  seas  of  forest, 

On  thy  subjects  that  send  a  proud  murmur 
Up  to  thee,  to  their  sachem,  who  towerest 
From  thy  bleak  throne  to  heaven. 

James  Russell  Lowell. 


View  from  the  Summit  of  Mount  Tyndall 
By  Night 

■pRONTING  us  stood  the  west  chain,  a  great 
mural  ridge  watched  over  by  two  dominant 
heights,  Kaweah  Peak  and  Mount  Brewer,  its 
wonderful  profile  defining  against  the  western  sky 
a  multitude  of  peaks  and  spires.  Bold  buttresses 
jut  out  through  fields  of  ice,  and  reach  down 
stone  arms  among  the  snow  and  debris.  North 
and  south  of  us,  the  higher,  or  eastern  summit 
stretched  on  in  miles  and  miles  of  snow-peaks, 
the  farthest  horizon  still  crowded  with  their  white 
points.  East,  the  whole  range  fell  in  sharp,  hurry- 
ing abruptness  to  the  desert,  where,  ten  thousand 
feet  below,  lay  a  vast  expanse  of  arid  plain  inter- 
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sected  by  low  parallel  ranges,  traced  from  north 
to  south.  Upon  the  one  side  a  thousand  sculptures 
of  stone,  hard,  sharp,  shattered  by  cold  into  in- 
finitcness  of  fractures  and  rift,  springing  up,  mutely 
severe,  into  the  dark,  austere  blue  of  heaven  ; 
scarred  and  marked,  except  where  snow  and  ice, 
spiked  down  by  ragged  granite  bolts,  shields  with 
its  pale  armour  these  rough  mountain  shoulders ; 
storm-tinted  at  summit,  and  dark  where,  swooping 
down  from  ragged  cliff,  the  rocks  plunge  over 
canon-walls  into  blue  silent  gulfs. 

Upon  the  other  hand,  reaching  out  to  horizons 
faint  and  remote,  lay  plains  clouded  with  the  ashen 
hues  of  death  ;  stark,  wind-swept  floors  of  white, 
and  hill-ranges,  rigidly  formal,  monotonously  low, 
all  lying  under  an  unfeeling  brilliance  of  light, 
which,  for  all  its  strange,  unclouded  clearness,  has 
yet  a  vague  half-darkness,  a  suggestion  of  black 
and  shade  more  truly  pathetic  than  fading  twilight. 
No  greenness  soothes,  no  shadow  cools  the  glare. 
Owen's  lake,  an  oval  of  acrid  water,  lies  dense 
blue  upon  the  brown  sage-plain,  looking  like  a 
plate  of  hot  metal.  Traced  in  ancient  beach-lines, 
here  and  there  upon  hill  and  plain,  relics  of  ancient 
lake-shore  outline  the  memory  of  a  cooler  past, — a 
period  of  life  and  verdure  when  the  stony  chains 
were  green  islands  among  basins  of  wide,  watery 
expanse. 
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By  Day 

The  serene  sky  is  grave  with  nocturnal  darkness. 
The  earth  bhnds  you  with  its  hght.  That  fair 
contrast  we  love  in  lower  lands  between  bright 
heavens  and  dark  cool  earth  here  reverses  itself 
with  terrible  energy.  You  look  up  into  an  infinite 
vault,  unveiled  by  clouds,  empty  and  dark,  from 
which  no  brightness  seems  to  ray,  an  expanse 
with  no  graded  perspective,  no  tremble,  no  vapoury 
mobility,  only  the  vast  j'awning  of  hollow  space. 

With  an  aspect  of  endless  remoteness  burns  the 
small  white  sun,  yet  its  light  seems  to  pass  invisibly 
through  the  sky,  blazing  out  with  intensity  upon 
mountain  and  plain,  flooding  rock  details  with 
painfully  bright  reflections,  and  lighting  up  the 
burnt  sand  and  stone  of  the  desert  with  a  strange 
blinding  glare.  There  is  no  sentiment  of  beauty 
in  the  whole  scene  ;  no  suggestion,  however  far 
remote,  of  sheltered  landscape  ;  not  even  the  air  of 
virgin  hospitality  that  greets  us  explorers  in  so 
many  uninhabited  spots  which  by  their  fertility  and 
loneliness  of  grove  or  meadow  seem  to  offer  man  a 
home,  or  us  nomads  a  pleasant  camp-ground. 

Clarence  King. 
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A  MOUNTAIN    WREATH 


Flowers  to  which  no  equals  be 
For  sweet  grace  and  purity. 

Principal  Shairp. 


There  in  the  bright  October,  the  gorgeous  bright  October, 
When  the  brackens  are  changed,  and  heather  blooms  are 

faded, 
And  amid  russet  on  heather  and  fern   green   trees   are 

bonnie. 
Alders  are  green,  and  oaks,  the  rowan  scarlet  and  yellow. 
Heavy  the  aspen,  and  heavy  with  jewels  of  gold  the  birch 

tree. 

Arthur  Hugh  Clough. 


And  the  topmost  spire  of  the  mountain  was  lilies  in  lieu  of 

snow, 
And  these  lilies  like  glaciers  winded  down,  running  out 

below 
Thro'  the  fire  of  the  tulip  and  poppy,  the  blaze  of  gorse, 

and  the  blush 
Of  millions  of  roses  that  sprang  without  leaf  or  a  thorn 

from  the  bush  ; 
And  the  whole  isle-side  flashing  down  from  the  peak, 

without  ever  a  tree 
Swept  like  a  torrent  of  gems  from  the  sky  to  the  blue  of 

the  sea. 

Alfred^  Lord  Tennyson. 
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The  Alpine  Wreath 

A    GARLAND  I  will  weave  of  mountain  flowers: 
■^^  Pure  golden-hearted  dryas,  silverly 
Touch'd  o'  the  nether  leaf;  androsace, 
That  deepens  from  cream-white  through  summer 
hours 
To  crimson  ;  with  the  dark  soul-nourishing  powers 
Of  azure  gentian,  bright-eyed  euphrasy, 
Pink  Alpine  clover,  pale  anemone. 
And  saxifrages  fed  by  flying  showers, 
These  I  love  best ;  for  these  when  snows  withdraw, 
When  down  the  vexed  paths  of  the  avalanche 
Shy  deities  of  spring  renew  their  dance, 
Cheer  those  gaunt  crumbling  cliffs  that  tempests 
blanch. 
Where    black    streams    thunder    through    the 

glacier's  jaw 
And  sun-gleams  o'er  the  world-old  cembra  glance. 


Sonnet  to  the  Gentian 

C  WEET  flowers  of  holiest  blue !  why  bloom'st 
thou  so 
In  solitary  loveliness,  more  fair 
In  this  thy  artless  beauty,  than  the  rare 
And  costliest  garden-plant  ?  why  dost  thou  grow 
On  the  unthankful  ice-cliff's  printless  brow, 
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Like  the  fond  offerings  which  true  hearts  bear 

To  the  cold  inmate  of  the  grave  ?    The  air 
Is  redolent  of  Heaven,  and  thy  glow 
Of  azure  blue  is  caught  from  thence  ;  but  why 

Hid'st  thou  thy  beauties  from  the  sight  of  man  ? 
There  is  a  moral  in  thy  privacy  ! 

Truth  will  not  grow  where  vulgar  eyes  may  scan, 
Or  hands  unholy  pluck — 'tis  for  the  sky 

She  blooms,  and  those  who  seek,  must  climb, 

nor  fear  to  die.  j-r         -nu- 

Henry  Ellison, 


In  the  Heart  of  Things 

T   00 K  at  the  ruined  chapel  again 

Half-way  up  in  the  Alpine  gorge  I 
Is  that  a  tower,  I  point  you  plain. 
Or  is  it  a  mill,  or  an  iron-forge 
Breaks  solitude  in  vain  ? 

A  turn,  and  we  stand  in  the  heart  of  things  ; 

The  woods  are  round  us,  heaped  and  dim  ; 
From  slab  to  slab  how  it  slips  and  springs. 

The  thread  of  water  single  and  slim, 
Through  the  ravage  some  torrent  brings  ! 

Does  it  feed  the  little  lake  below? 

That  speck  of  white  just  on  its  marge 
Is  Pella  ;  see,  in  the  evening-glow. 

How  sharp  the  silver  spear-heads  charge 
When  Alp  meets  heaven  in  snow  ! 
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On  our  other  side  is  the  straight-up  rock  ; 

And  a  path  is  kept  'twixt  the  gorge  and  it 
By  boulder-stones  where  Hchens  mock 

The  marks  on  a  moth,  and  small  ferns  fit 
Their  teeth  to  the  polished  block. 

Oh  the  sense  of  the  yellow  mountain-flowers, 
And  thorny  balls,  each  three  in  one, 

The  chestnuts  throw  on  our  path  in  showers  ! 
For  the  drop  of  the  woodland  fruit's  begun. 

These  early  November  hours, 

That  crimson  the  creeper's  leaf  across 
Like  a  splash  of  blood,  intense,  abrupt, 

O'er  a  shield  else  gold  from  rim  to  boss, 
And  lay  it  for  show  on  the  fairy-cupped 

Elf-needled  mat  of  moss, 

By  the  rose-flesh  mushrooms,  undivulged 
Last  evening — nay,  in  to-day's  first  dew 

Yon  sudden  coral  nipple  bulged. 

Where  a  freaked  fawn-coloured  flaky  crew 

Of  toadstools  peep  indulged. 

And  yonder,  at  foot  of  the  fronting  ridge 
That  takes  the  turn  to  a  range  beyond, 

Is  the  chapel  reached  by  the  one-arched  bridge 
Where  the  water  is  stopped  in  a  stagnant  pond 

Danced  over  by  the  midge. 

The  chapel  and  bridge  are  of  stone  alike. 

Blackish-grey  and  mostly  wet ; 
Cut  hemp-stalks  steep  in  the  narrow  dyke. 

See  here  again,  how  the  lichens  fret 
And  the  roots  of  the  ivy  strike !     ^^^^^^  Browmng. 
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Flowers  in  the  Dolomites 

PRESENTLY  we  leave  the  fields  behind,  and 
mount  again  into  the  shade  of  the  forest. 
Here  and  there,  where  the  path  is  very  steep,  we 
dismount  and  walk.  .  .  .  From  this  point,  and  for 
a  long  way  up,  the  pasture-land  is  like  a  lovely 
park,  rich  in  grass  and  interspersed  with  clumps  of 
firs  and  larches.  As  the  path  rises,  however,  the 
trees  diminish,  and  the  wild-flowers  become  more 
abundant.  Soon  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  terraced 
garden  thick  with  white  and  yellow  violets,  forget- 
me-nots,  great  orange  and  Turkscap  lilies,  wild 
sweet-peas,  wild  sweet-william,  and  purple  Canter- 
bury bells.  Here,  too,  we  make  acquaintance  for 
the  first  time  with  a  grotesque,  ugly  flower  bearing 
a  kind  of  fibrous  crest,  like  a  top-knot  of  spider's 
legs.  They  call  it  '  Capelli  di  Dio,'  or  God's-Hair, 
The  forget-me-not  is  here  called  Fior  di  Santa 
Lucia,  or  Saint  Lucy's  flower ;  and  the  white 
clover,  known  only  as  a  wild-flower  in  South  Tyrol, 
is  the  Fior  di  San  Giovanni,  or  flower  of  Saint 
John. 

And  now  the  wild-flower  zone  is  left  below,  and 
the  path,  which  here  circles  round  a  vast  amphi- 
theatre in  the  mountain  side,  gets  very  steep  and 
strikes  up  towards  the  last  pasturages. 

AwcUa  B,  Edwards. 
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Spring  in  the  Alps 

'T'HE  flowers  are  at  their  Bacchanals 

Among  the  lusty  green  ; 
Wild  Orchis  and  Narcissus  waltz 
With  Marguerite  for  queen. 
Birds  join  in  glees  and  madrigals 
To  little  loves  unseen  ; 
And  unimprisoned  Waterfalls 
Flash  laughing  in  between. 

The  Sunlight,  leaping  from  the  Heights, 
Flames  o'er  the  fields  of  May, 
Winged  with  unnumbered  swallow-flights 
Fresh  from  the  long  sea  way  ; 
And  butterflies  and  insect  mites, 
Born  with  the  new-blown  day, 
Cross  fires  in  shifting  opal  lights 
From  spray  to  beckoning  spray. 

The  dandelion  puffs  her  balls, 

Free  spinsters  of  the  air, 

Who  scorn  to  wait  for  beetle  calls 

Or  bees  to  find  them  fair  ; 

But  breaking  through  the  painted  walls 

Their  sisters  tamely  bear. 

Fly  off"  in  dancing  down,  which  falls 

And  sprouts  up  everywhere. 

And  far  above  Earth's  flower-filled  lap 
And  rosy  revelry. 

The  mountain  mothers  feed  her  sap 
From  herded  clouds  on  high — 
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Each  pinnacle  and  frozen  pap 
Whose  hfe  has  long  gone  by, 
A  bridge  which  spans  the  mighty  gap 
Between  the  earth  and  sky. 


Mathilde  Blind. 


The  Crocus  and  the  Soldanella 

'VIW'HEREVER  on  the  untrodden  Alps 

The  snows  begin  to  fade, 
And  frozen  streams  to  leap  again 

Beneath  the  pine-tree  shade  ; 
While  still  the  grass  is  brown  and  dead 

With  its  long  winter  sleep. 
And  leafless  shrubs  their  withered  arms 

Stretch  down  the  barren  steep, 
Then  here  and  there  two  little  flowers, 

Like  lights  of  earliest  morn. 
Or  rays  of  hope  in  sorrow  seen, 

Shine  on  the  slopes  forlorn. 
They  break  the  snow  with  gentle  force 

And  struggle  toward  the  sun  : 
The  chilly  wreaths  around  them  melt, 

The  streams  beneath  them  run. 
The  dull  old  earth  feels  young  ag.iin, 

So  fresh  and  bright  they  peer, 
Pale  pearly  cups  and  lilac  bells. 

Crying, '  The  spring  is  here.' 
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But  when  the  snows  have  died  and  flown 

Like  spirits  to  the  slvy, 
In  shape  of  fleecy  summer  clouds 

That  on  the  mountains  lie  ; 
When  on  the  cool  green  fields  the  grass 

Grows  deeper  day  by  day  ; 
And  all  the  troops  of  laughing  flowers 

Make  rock  and  meadow  gay  ; 
Then  you  may  look  in  vain  to  find 

These  first  faint  buds  of  spring  : 
The  month  that  quickens  all  to  life 

Hath  watched  their  withering. 
They  broke  the  frozen  winter  snow, 

And  spake  the  first  good-morrow  ; 
They  bade  us  be  of  better  cheer 

When  we  were  dulled  with  sorrow. 
Now  they  must  die  and  droop  away  : 

Their  very  graves  ignore  them  ; 
Fresh  leaves  and  gaudy  blossoms  wave 

Above  the  slopes  that  bore  them. 
Only  where  here  and  there  the  snows 

Of  avalanches  linger, 
And  winter  on  a  gloomy  dell 

Lays  his  cold  lifeless  finger  ; 
There  still  secluded  from  the  wealth 

Of  happier  fields  they  blow, 
Blooming  and  fading  hour  by  hour 

Near  the  retreating  snow. 
They  bloom  and  fade,  and  do  not  shrink 

From  their  appointed  duty  ; 
To  show  the  paths  that  June  must  tread 

But  not  to  share  her  beauty  ; 
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To  live  their  short  lives  on  the  brink 

Of  death  and  then  to  perish, 
Between  the  chill  snow  and  the  sun 

That  burns  but  does  not  cherish. 
Die,  little  flowers,  but  not  unwept 

Nor  yet  unhonoured  die  : 
Like  you  dawn's  herald  star  doth  fade 

From  the  dim  morning  sky  ; 
Like  you  the  great  and  good  and  wise, 

The  first  of  those  who  woke 
From  sleep  of  ignorance  and  through 

The  snows  of  ages  broke. 
Sank,  having  done  their  work,  nor  saw 

The  summer  they  foretold — 
Glad  flowers  and  grasses  o'er  them  wave, 

Blue,  crimson,  green,  and  gold. 

John  Addington  Symonds, 


Wild  Roses  and  Snow 

Basses  Pyrenees 

TJ  OW  sweet  the  sight  of  roses 
•*^^    In  English  lanes  of  June, 
When  every  flower  uncloses 
To  meet  the  kiss  of  noon  ! 

How  strange  the  sight  of  roses- 
Roses  both  sweet  and  wild — 

Seen  where  a  valley  closes 
'Mid  mountain  heights  up-piled  ; 
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Upon  whose  sides  remaining 

Is  strewn  the  purest  snow, 
By  its  chill  power  restraining 

The  tide  of  Spring's  soft  glow. 

Yet  God  who  gave  the  pureness 

To  yon  fair  mountain  snow, 
Gives  also  the  secureness 

Whereby  these  roses  blow.       Mackenzie  Bell 


Wild-flowers  in  June 

n^HE  showers  are  over,  the  skiffing  showers, 

Come,  let  us  rise  and  go 
Where  the  happy  mountain  flowers, 
Children  of  the  young  June  hours, 

In  their  sweet  haunts  blow. 
Where  nor  plough  nor  spade  hath  clomb, 

On  the  native  upland  leas, 
Between  the  heather  and  the  broom 
They  have  made  their  chosen  home, 

Single  or  in  families. 

Lo  !  the  lavish  hand  of  June, 

Far  and  near,  the  pasture  soil, 
Brae  and  hillock,  hath  bestrewn 

With  a  blaze  of  bird  trefoil. 
And,  whene'er  you  miss  its  shining, 

See  the  white  and  simple  sheen 
Of  the  silver  Gallium  lining 

All  the  interspace  between  : 
High  and  low,  the  alternate  gleam 
Of  their  colours  is  supreme. 
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Stoop  and  see  a  lowlier  kind, 

Creepii  g  milkwort,  pink,  white,  blue, 

With  the  hill-bent  intertwined. 
Shy,  yet  hardy,  peeping  through  ; 

While  the  eyebright  twinkles  nigh, 

With  its  modest  happy  eye, 

Like  one  set  to  bear  a  gay. 

Gladsome  spirit,  come  what  may. 

Where  the  burn  the  moor  is  leaving, 

Ere  it  leaps  the  upper  linn. 
To  descend  the  dark  dell  cleaving. 

See  the  light  comes  slanting  in  ; 
On  the  heath  above  the  fall, 

There  along  their  favourite  haunt. 
Yellow  Lucken-gowans  tall. 

Nothing  loth,  their  splendours  flaunt. 
All  day  long  in  light  winds  swaying, 
Bright  eyes  they  have  been  displaying  ; 
Now  their  globes  of  gold  are  furled, 
Bidding  good-night  to  the  world. 

Now  latest  lights  from  topmost  heights 

One  by  one  are  fleetly  going  ; 
We  descend,  and  homeward  wend 

Where  white  and  red  wild-roses  blowing, 
And  foxglove  Ijells  light  the  dells  ;— 

But  we  will  pass  and  leave  them  growing. 

Principal  Shairp, 
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DAWN 


Night's  candles  are  burnt  out,  and  jocund  day 
Stands  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountain-tops. 

Williafn  S/iakespeare, 


Over  the  shoulder  of  the  world 

The  sun  looked,  and  the  pale  mists  curled 

On  black  crag-faces,  sniit  to  gold, 

And  rose  and  lingered,  crept  and  rolled 

Up  the  ravines  and  splintered  heights, 

All  beautiful  with  the  dawning  lights. 

Prhtcipal  Sliairp, 


Rise  before  the  dawn, 
Then  make  a  breakfast  of  the  morning  dew 
Served  up  by  nature  on  some  grassy  hill. 
You'll  find  it  nectar.  ^/^  .^,^  Massinger. 


To  stand  upon  some  lofty  mountain-top 
And  feel  the  spirit  stretch  into  the  view. 


*  I  stood  at  Sunrise  on  an  Alpine  Height' 

T  STOOD  at  sunrise  on  an  Alpine  height 

Whence  plains  were  visible,  and  the  domed  sky 
Spread  vacant  in  serene  immensit)' ; 
Westward  beneath  my  feet  curled  vapours  white, 

And  grew  and  gathered,  while  the  East  was  bright: 
Then  as  the  silver  wreaths  clomb  silently, 
Methought  a  shadowy  giant  steeple-high 
Towered  up  above  me  ringed  with  radiant  light ; 

Standing,  he  bore  the  shape  of  me  who  stood 
Sole  on  that  summit ;  yea,  he  bowed  or  rose, 
Beckoned  or  threatened,  as  my  varying  mood 

Constrained  his  movement ;  till  the  light  that  grew. 
Wrought  from  the  strife  of  clouds  supreme  repose, 
And  heaven  once  more  was  still  and  stainless  blue. 
John  Addington  Symonds. 


Before  the  Dawn 

Between  Bel  Alp  and  Brieg 

A    FULL  moon  sinking  in  the  west ;  a  beam 
Of  morn  uprising  from  the  orient  skies  : 
Dim  meadow-ways  beneath,  where  the  dew  lies 
And  flowers  of  autumn  crocus  faintly  gleam. 
Through   the  hushed  pines,  beside  the   hurrying 
stream. 
We  downward  fare,  while  bells  of  dawning  rise 
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From  unseen  hamlets,  and  before  our  eyes 
The  soHd  world  looms  like  a  twilight  dream. 

High  up  in  heaven  above  the  unfading  snow, 
Laved  by  strong  ocean  floods  of  confluent  light, 
A  sole  star  shines.     Within  that  restless  spark 

Ruby  and  sapphire  mingle,  shoot,  and  glow. 

Thus  burns  faith's  phosphor-orb,  intensely  bright, 

Betwixt  heaven's  dayspring  and  earth's  dolorous 

dark.  j^j^^  Addittgion  Symonds, 


Resignation 

■jvr  EVER,  oh,  never  more  shall  I  behold 
A  sunrise  on  the  glacier  :  stars  of  morn 

Paling  in  primrose  round  the  crystal  horn  ; 

Soft  curves  of  crimson  mellowing  into  gold 
O'er  sapphire  chasm,  and  silvery  snow-field  cold  ; 

Fire  that  o'erfloods  the  horizon  ;  beacons  borne 

From    wind -worn   peak   to   storm -swept    peak 
forlorn  ; 

Clear  hallelujahs  through  heaven's  arches  rolled. 
Never,  oh  never  more  these  feet  shall  feel 

The  fii'm  elastic  tissue  of  upland  turf, 

Or  the  crisp  edge  of  the  high  rocks  ;  or  cling 
Where  the  embattled  cliffs  beneath  them  reel 

Through  cloud-wreaths  eddying  like  the  Atlantic 
surf, 

Far,  far  above  the  wheeling  eagle's  wing. 

Joht  Additts;/on  Symonds. 

2  C2 


The  Sun  is  Lord  and  God 

HTHE  Sun  is  lord  and  god,  sublime,  serene. 

And  sovereign  on  the  mountains :  earth  and  air 
Lie  prone  in  passion,  blind  with  bliss  unseen 
By  force  of  sight  and  might  of  rapture,  fair 
As  dreams  that  die  and  know  not  what  they  were. 
The  lawns,  the  gorges,  and  the  peaks,  are  one 
Glad  glory,  thrilled  with  sense  of  unison 
In  strong  compulsive  silence  of  the  sun. 

Algernoti  Charles  Swinburne. 


Daybreak 

'T^HE  faint,  uncertain  glimmer  that  seemed  not 
so  much  to  shine  through  the  air  as  to  be  part 
of  it,  took  all  colour  out  of  the  woods  and  fields 
and  the  high  slopes  above  me,  leaving  them  planes 
of  grey  and  deeper  grey.  The  woods  near  me 
were  a  silhouette,  black  and  motionless,  empha- 
sising the  east  beyond.  The  river  was  white  and 
dead,  not  even  a  steam  rose  from  it,  but  out  of 
the  further  pastures  a  gentle  mist  had  lifted  up  and 
lay  all  even  along  the  flanks  of  the  hills,  so  that 
they  rose  out  of  it,  indistinct  at  their  bases,  clear- 
cut  above  against  the  brightening  sky  ;  and  the 
farther  they  were,  the  more  their  mouldings  showed 
in  the  early  light,  and  the  most  distant  edges  of  all 
caught  the  morning. 

At  this  wonderful  sight  I  gazed  for  quite  half-an- 
hour  without  moving,  and  took  in  vigour  from  it  as 
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a  man  takes  in  food  and  wine.  When  I  stirred  and 
looked  about  me  it  had  become  easy  to  see  the 
separate  grasses  ;  a  bird  or  two  had  begun  Httle 
interrupted  chirrups  in  the  bushes,  a  day-breeze 
broke  from  up  the  valley  ruffling  the  silence,  the 
moon  was  dead  against  the  sky,  and  the  stars  had 
disappeared.  In  a  solemn  mood  I  regained  the 
road  and  turned  my  face  towards  the  neighbouring 
sources  of  the  river.  Hilaire  Belloc. 


Sunrise  on  the  Aletsch  Glacier 
Facing  the  Weisshorn 

T  TNWITNESSED,  at  the  birth  of  every  sun, 

Here,  in  the  mountain  solitudes  sublime, 
Eternal  power  reveals  itself  through  time. 
And  morn  by  morn  the  mighty  works  are  done. 
And  here  to-morrow  on  the  lonely  way 
There  may  be  signs  and  wonders,  and  the  same 
Transfiguration  turn  no  heart  to  flame  ; — 
Ah  !  well  for  me  that  I  was  here  to-day. 
I  stood  above  the  range  of  earthly  care 
And  rested  in  the  sanctuary  lone, 
Ijreathing  the  grace  of  sacramental  air 
From  snowy  courts  around  the  great  white  throne, 
And  in  the  silent  sunrise  unaware 
I  passed  into  the  Presence,  and  have  known. 

Hugh  Macnaghien. 
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Sunrise 

n^HE  stars  die  out,  and  the  moon  grows  dim, 

Slowly,  softly,  the  dark  is  paling  ! 
Comes  o'er  the  eastern  horizon-rim. 
Slowly,  softly,  a  bright  unveiling. 

The  white  mist  floats  in  the  vale  at  rest, 
Ghostly,  dimly,  a  silver  shiver  ; 
The  golden  east  and  the  purple  west 
Flushing  deep  with  a  crimson  quiver. 

The  mountains  gleam  with  expectant  light, 
Near  and  grandly,  or  far  and  faintly, 
In  festal  robing  of  solemn  white. 
Waiting,  waiting,  serene  and  saintly. 

Lo  !  on  the  mountain-crest,  sudden  and  fair, 
Bright  herald  of  morning,  the  rose  tint  is  there  ; 
Peak  after  peak  lighteth  up  with  the  glow 
That  crowneth  with  ruby  the  Alpine  snow. 

Summit  on  summit,  and  crest  beyond  crest, 
The  beacons  are  spreading  away  to  the  west : 
Crimson  and  fire  and  amber  and  rose 
Touch  with  life  and  with  glory  the  Alpine  snows. 

Frances  Ridley  Havergal. 
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*  The  Point  of  one  White  Star 
is  quivering"  still ' 

npHE  point  of  one  white  star  is  quiv-ering  still 
Deep  in  the  orange  light  of  widening  morn 

Beyond  the  purple  mountains  ;  through  a  chasm 

Of  wind-divided  mist  the  darker  lake 

Reflects  it  ;  now  it  wanes  :  it  gleams  again 

As  the  waves  fade,  and  as  the  burning  threads 

Of  woven  cloud  unravel  in  pale  air : 

'Tis  lost !    and  through  yon  peaks  of  cloud-like 
snow 

The  roseate  sunlight  quivers. 

Percy  Bysshe  Shelley. 
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SUNSET  AND  NIGHT 


s 


The  setting  sun's  pathetic  light. 

William  Wordsworth. 


But  as  I  gaze  some  mist  of  evening  falls 
And  coldly  wraps  thy  glory  from  my  sight ; 

The  sun  descends,  and  on  the  mountain  walls 
I  see  the  sudden  steps  of  night. 

George  Milner. 


A  Mountain  Sunset 

A    BURNING  sunset  floods  the  eastern  hills 
With  wave  on  wave  of  wondrous  rose  and 
gold; 
Westward  a  crescent  moon,  confused  with  cloud, 
And  wandering  aimless,  waits  her  hour  of  dawn. 
Such  awful  beauty  moves  to  vague  unrest 
The  apprehensive  soul  that  gladly  turns 
To  homelier  things — the  mower  with  his  scythe, 
The  circling  swallows  mirrored  in  the  pool. 
And  bramble  hedges  decked  with  blushing  flowers. 
And  spears  of  grasses  bristling  on  the  wall, 
With  leaves  like  bucklers  underneath  them  hung. 
From  such  an  arsenal  a  fairy  host, 
By  Oberon  embattled,  arms  might  draw, 
And  mimic  tourney  in  the  moonlight  hold. 

George  Milner. 


Loch  Torridon 

'T*HE  dawn  of  night  more  fair  than  morning 

rose, 
Stars  hurrying  forth  on  stars,  as  snows  on  snows 
Haste  when  the  wind  and  winter  bid  them  speed. 
Vague  miles  of  moorland  road  behind  us  lay 
Scarce  traversed  ere  the  day 
Sank,  and  the  sun  forsook  us  at  our  need. 
Belated.     Where  we  thought  to  have  rested,  rest 
Was  none  ;  for  soft  Maree's  dim  quivering  breast, 


Bound  round  with  gracious  inland  girth  of  green 
And  fearless  of  the  wild  wa\e-wandering  West, 
Shone  shelterless  for  strangers  ;  and  unseen 
The  goal  before  us  lay 
Of  all  our  blithe  and  strange  and  strenuous  day. 

For  when  the  northering  road  faced  westward — 

when 
The  dark  sharp  sudden  gorge  dropped  seaward — 

then, 
Beneath  the  stars,  between  the  steeps,  the  track 
We  followed,  lighted  not  of  moon  or  sun, 
And  plunging  whither  none 
Might  guess,  while  heaven  and  earth  were  hoar 

and  black, 
Seemed  even  the  dim  still  pass  whence  none  turns 

back : 
And  through  the  twilight  leftward  of  the  way, 
And  down  the  dark,  with  many  a  laugh  and  leap. 
The  light  blithe  hill-streams  shone  from  scaur  to 

steep 
In  glittering  pride  of  play  ; 
And  even  while  the  night  grew  great  and  deep 
We  felt  but  saw  not  what  the  hills  would  keep 
Sacred  awhile  from  sense  of  moon  or  star  ; 
And  full  and  far 

Beneath  us,  sweet  and  strange  as  heaven  may  be, 
The  sea. 

The  very  sea  :  no  mounlain-mouklcd  lake 
Whose  fluctuant  shapeliness  is  vain  to  take 
Shape  from  the  steadfast  shore  that  rules  it  round, 
And  only  from  the  storms  a  casual  sound  : 
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The  sea,  that  harbours  in  her  heart  sublime 
'I'hc  supreme  heart  of  music  deep  as  time, 
And  in  her  spirit  strong 
The  spirit  of  all  imaginable  song. 


But  never  a  roof  for  shelter 
And  never  a  sign  for  guide 
Rose  doubtful  or  visible  :  only 
And  hardly  and  gladly  we  heard 
The  soft  waves  whisper  and  welter, 
Subdued,  and  allured  to  subside. 

By  the  mild  night's  magic  :  the  lonely 
Sweet  silence  was  soothed,  not  stirred, 
By  the  noisless  noise  of  the  gleaming 
Glad  ripples,  that  played  and  sighed, 
Kissed,  laughed,  recoiled,  and  relented, 
Whispered,  flickered,  and  fled. 

No  season  was  this  for  dreaming 
How  oft,  with  a  stormier  tide, 

Had  the  wrath  of  the  winds  been  vented 
On  sons  of  the  tribes  long  dead  : 
The  tribes  whom  time,  and  the  changes 
Of  things,  and  the  stress  of  doom. 
Have  erased  and  effaced  ;  forgotten 
As  wrecks  or  weeds  of  the  shore 
In  sight  of  the  stern  hill-ranges 
That  hardly  may  change  their  gloom 
When  the  fruits  of  the  years  wax  rotten 
And  the  seed  of  them  springs  no  more. 
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For  the  dim  strait  footway  dividing 
The  waters  that  breathed  below 
Led  safe  to  the  kindhest  of  sheUers 
That  ever  awoke  into  Hght : 
And  still  in  remembrance  abiding 
Broods  over  the  stars  that  glow 
And  the  water  that  eddies  and  welters 
The  passionate  peace  of  the  night. 

All  night  long,  in  the  world  of  sleep, 
Skies  and  waters  were  soft  and  deep  : 
Shadow  clothed  them,  and  silence  made 
Soundless  music  of  dream  and  shade : 
All  above  us,  the  livelong  night, 
Shadow  kindled  with  sense  of  light  ; 
All  around  us,  the  brief  night  long, 
Silence,  laden  with  sense  of  song. 
Stars  and  mountains  without,  we  knew, 
Watched  and  waited,  the  soft  night  through  : 
All  unseen,  but  divined  and  dear. 
Thrilled  the  touch  of  the  sea's  breath  near : 
All  unheard,  but  alive  like  sound. 
Throbbed  the  sense  of  the  sea's  life  round : 
Round  us,  near  us,  in  depth  and  height, 
Soft  as  darkness  and  keen  as  lij^rht. 


'&' 


And   the   dawn   leapt   in   at   my  casement :    and 
there,  as  I  rose,  at  my  feet 

No  waves  of  the  landlocked  waters,  no  lake  sub- 
missive and  sweet, 

Soft  slave  of  the  lordly  seasons,  whose  breath  may 
loose  it  or  freeze  ; 

But  to  left  and  to  right  and  ahead  was  the  ripple 
whose  pulse  is  the  sea's. 
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From  the  gorge  we  had  travelled  by  starlight  the 

sunrise,  winged  and  aflame, 
Shone  large  on  the  live  wide  wavelets  that  shud- 
dered with  joy  as  it  came  ; 
As  it  came  and  caressed  and  possessed  them,  till 

panting  and  laughing  with  light 
From  mountain  to  mountain  the  water  was  kindled 

and  stung  to  delight. 
And  the  grey  gaunt  heights  that  embraced  and 

constrained  and  compelled  it  were  glad, 
And  the  rampart  of  rock,  stark  naked,  that  thwarted 

and  barred  it,  was  clad 
With   a  stern    grey   splendour    of    sunrise :    and 

scarce  had  I  sprung  to  the  sea 
When  the  dawn  and  the  water  were  wedded,  the 

hills  and  the  sky  set  free. 
The  chain  of  the  night  was  broken  :   the  waves 

that  embraced  me  smiled 
And  flickered  and  fawned  in  the  sunlight,  alive, 

unafraid,  undefiled, 
Were  sweeter  to  swim  in  than  air,  though  fulfilled 

with  the  mounting  morn. 
Could  be  for  the  birds  whose  triumph  rejoiced  that 

a  day  was  born. 

Algernon  Charles  Swinbio'ne. 
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Sunset  among  Primitive  Mountains 

TJ^ROM  such  meditations  is  the  Wanderer's  at- 
tention called  outwards  ;  for  now  the  valley 
closes  in  abruptly,  intersected  by  a  huge  mountain 
mass,  the  stony  water-worn  ascent  of  which  is  not 
to  be  accomplished  on  horseback.  Arrived  aloft, 
he  finds  himself  again  lifted  into  the  evening 
sunset  light  ;  and  cannot  but  pause,  and  gaze 
round  him,  some  moments  there.  An  upland 
irregular  expanse  of  wold,  where  valleys  in  complex 
branchings  are  suddenly  or  slowly  arranging  their 
descent  towards  every  quarter  of  the  sky.  The 
mountain  ranges  are  beneath  your  feet,  and  folded 
together  :  only  the  loftier  summits  look  down  here 
and  there  as  on  a  second  plain  ;  lakes  also  lie 
clear  and  earnest  in  their  solitude.  No  trace  of 
man  now  \isible  ;  unless  indeed  it  were  he  who 
fashioned  that  little  visible  link  of  high-way,  here, 
as  would  seem,  scaling  the  inaccessible,  to  unite 
province  with  province.  But  sunwards,  lo  you  1 
how  its  towers  sheer  up,  a  world  of  mountains,  the 
diadem  and  centre  of  the  mountain  region  !  A 
hundred  and  a  hundred  savage  peaks,  in  the  last 
light  of  day  ;  all  glowing,  of  gold  and  amethyst, 
like  giant  spirits  of  the  wilderness ;  there  in  their 
silence,  in  their  solitude,  even  as  on  the  night  when 
Noah's  Deluge  first  dried  !  Beautiful,  nay  solemn 
was  the  sudden  aspect,  to  our  Wanderer.  He 
gazed  over  those  stupendous  masses  with  wonder, 
almost  with  longing  desire  ;  never  till  this  hour 
had  he  known  Nature,  that  she  was  One,  that  she 
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was  his  Mother  and  divine.  And  as  the  ruddy 
glow  was  fading  into  clearness  in  the  sky,  and  the 
Sun  had  now  departed,  a  niunnur  of  Eternity  and 
Immensity,  of  Death  and  of  Life,  stole  through  his 
soul  ;  and  he  felt  as  if  Death  and  Life  were  one,  as 
if  the  Earth  were  not  dead,  as  if  the  Spirit  of  the 
Earth  had  its  throne  in  that  splendour,  and  his 
spirit  were  therewith  holding  communion. 

Thomas  Cafiyk, 

Mountaiia  Twilig-ht 

'T*HE  hills  slipped  over  each  on  each 

Till  all  their  changing  shadows  died. 
Now  in  the  open  skyward  reach 

The  lights  grow  solemn  side  by  side. 
While  of  these  hills  the  westernmost 
Rears  high  his  majesty  of  coast 

In  shifting  waste  of  dim-blue  brine 

And  fading  olive  hyaline  ; 
Till  all  the  distance  overflows, 

The  green  in  watchet  and  the  blue 
In  purple.     Now  they  fuse  and  close — 

A  darkling  violet,  fringed  anew 
With  light  that  on  the  mountain  soars, 
A  dusky  flame  on  tranquil  shores  ; 

Kindling  the  summits  as  they  grow 
In  audience  to  the  skies  that  call. 
Ineffable  in  rest  and  all 

The  pathos  of  the  afterglow,   jxr-,?-       „     j 
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A  Valley  In  the  Jura  by  Night 

"DEAUTY  waited  on  us  with  deepening  colours 
till  nightfall.  Our  road,  bordered  only  by  fruit 
trees,  first  wound  through  open  meadows  edging 
the  Birs  ;  the  pure  sparkling  stream,  whose  mag- 
nificent domain  we  were  about  to  ascend,  almost 
from  its  confluence  with  the  Rhine — lucid  recipient 
of  a  hundred  lovely  streams — to  its  highest  source. 
We  approached  the  low-wooded  hills,  the  outskirts 
of  the  Jura  loathed  now  in  full  sunshine,  which 
opened  to  receive  our  road,  forming  around  it  a 
succession  of  verdant  amphitheatres,  connected 
by  narrow  alleys,  all  bright  with  the  loveliest  green, 
along  the  level  floor  of  which  the  clear  river 
glided.  As  the  evening  light  thickened,  the  road 
grew  lovelier ;  the  glens  became  ravines,  built  up 
with  dark  rocks  ;  and  we  regretted  to  learn  our 
driver's  determination  to  proceed  in  the  dark,  after 
a  rest  of  half  an  hour  at  a  pretty  village,  as  we 
were  approaching  the  wildest  and  noblest  depths 
of  the  Pass.  I  do  not  think,  however,  that  we 
have  reason  to  deplore  the  dogged  determination 
which  he  evinced  to  proceed  as  far  as  Moutiers ;  for 
the  glens  of  the  Thai,  which  I  had  seen  in  day,  were 
more  awful  and  hardly  less  lovely  in  the  darkness. 
Although  we  could  not  see  the  transition  from  the 
beech,  the  coppice-wood,  and  the  birch  to  the  firs 
and  pines,  we  felt  it ;  deep  defile  after  deep  defile 
opened  and  closed  around  us,  sometimes  shutting 
us  in  so  close  that  the  road  and  river  occupied  the 
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whole  floor  of  the  Pass  ;  and  the  sides  rose  up 
towards  the  dark  blue  sky,  looking  perpendicular ; 
while,  on  the  highest  tops,  a  pine  or  poplar  often 
spread  out  its  tracery,  as  if  among  the  stars.  They 
sparkled  above  the  narrow  orifice  ;  but  earth 
had  lights  which  matched  those  in  lustre — glow- 
worms of  exquisite  beauty,  illustrating  the  sternest 
passages  of  the  way.  Sometimes  we  came  close 
to  one  of  thoje  globes  of  green  light,  meekly 
resting  in  the  thick  grass  which  fringed  the  road 
and  the  stream  ;  sometimes  a  small  cluster  of 
them  forming  a  constellation  glistened  far  up  on  a 
crag,  or  at  the  base  of  a  rocky  pillar,  breaking  out 
from  the  side  of  the  precipice ;  sometimes  across 
the  river,  amidst  the  scarce-discerned  roots  of 
shaggy  pines,  a  single  lamp  shone  out  in  heavenly 
serenity — a  star  of  earth. 

T.  N.  Talfourd. 
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A  Night  upon  the  Schwartzhorn. 

'"M'EATH  an  uncertain  moon,  in  light  malign, 
We  trod  those  rifted  granite  crags,  where- 
under, 
Startling  the  midnight  air  with  muffled  thunder, 
Flowed  infant  founts  of  Danube  and  of  Rhine. 
Our  long-drawn  file  in  slow  deliberate  line 

Scaled  stair  on  stair,  subdued  to  silent  wonder ; 
Wound    among    mouldering   rocks    that    rolled 

asunder, 
Ratding  with  hollow  roar  down  death's  decline. 
Still  as  we  rose,  one  white  transcendent  star 

Steered   calmly    heavenward    through    the    em- 
purpled gloom. 
Escaping  from  the  dim  reluctant  bar 
Of  morning,  chill  and  ashen-pale  as  doom  ; 
Where  the  day's  chargers,  champing  at  his  car. 
Waited   till   Sol   should   quit   night's   banquet- 
room. 

Pure  on  the  frozen  snows,  the  glacier-steep, 

Slept  moonlight  with  the  tense  unearthly  charm 
Of  spells  that  have  no  power  to  bless  or  harm  ; 
But,  when  we  touched  the  ridge  which  tempests 
sweep, 

Death  o'er  the  murk  vale,  yawning  wide  and  deep, 

Clung  to  frost-slippery  shelves,  and  sharp  alarm, 

Shuddering  in  eager  air,  drove  life's  blood  warm 

Back  to  stout  hearts  and  staunch  will's  fortress 

keep. 
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Upward  we  clomb  ;  till  now  the  emergent  morn, 
Belting  the  horror  of  dim  jagged  eastern  heights, 
Broadened  from  green  to  saffron,  primrose  pale, 

Felt  with  faint  finger-tips  of  rose  each  horn, 
Crept  round  the  Alpine  circuit,  o'er  each  dale 
Dwelt  with  dunilj  broodings  drearier  even  than 
night's. 

Thus  dawn  had  come ;  not  yet  the  day :  night's 
queen 
And  morning's  star  their  state  in  azure  kept : 
Still  on  the  mountain  world  weird  silence  slept : 
Earth,  air,  and  heaven   held  back  their  song 
serene. 
Then  from  the  zenith,  fiery-white  between 

Moonshine  and  dayspring,  with   swift   impulse 

swept 
A  splendour  of  the  skies  that  throbbing  leapt 
Down  to  the  core  of  passionate  flame  terrene — 
A  star  that  ruining  from  yon  throne  remote. 
Quenched  her  celestial  yearnings  in  the  pyre 
Of  mortal  pangs  and  pardons.     At  that  sign 
The  orient  sun  with  day's  broad  arrow  smote 
Black  Linard's  arrogant  brow,  while  influent  fire 
Slaked  the  world's  thirst  for  light  with  joy  divine. 

John  Addingion  Symonds. 
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THE   SPIRIT  OF   SOLITUDE 


My  joy  was  in  the  Wilderness,  to  breathe 

The  difficult  air  of  the  iced  mountain's  top, 

Where  the  birds  dare  not  build,  nor  insect's  wing' 

Flit  o'er  the  herbless  granite.  Xorrf  Byron. 

Phaedra,   aial' 

TTuis  Sf  Spocrepas  aTrb  Kpriindos 

KaOapQv  vdarcov  Trufx'  apvcraifiap, 

inrb  r'  alyelpois  iv  re  ko/j.'^t] 

\eifxu)vi  KXiOcLff  dvairavaaliJ.av. 

ir^/xTreri  /x'ei's  opos*     elfxi  Trpb%  vXav 

Kal  irapa.  ire^Kas.  Euripides. 


And  solitary  places  where  we  taste 
The  pleasures  of  believing  what  we  see 
Is  boundless  as  we  wish  our  souls  to  be. 

Algernon  Cfiarles  Swinburne. 


So  went  he  through  the  night, 
Until  the  dwellings  of  man-folk  were  a  long  while  left 

behind. 
Then  came  he  unto  the  thicket  and   the  houses  of  the 

wind, 
And  the  feet  of  the  hoary  mountains,  and  the  dwellings 

of  the  deer, 
And  the  heaths  without  a  shepherd,  and  the  houseless 

dales  and  drear.  William  Morris. 


Solitude 

'T'HERE  sometimes  doth  a  leaping  fish 

Send  through  the  tarn  a  lonely  cheer  : 
The  crags  repeat  the  raven's  croak, 
In  symphony  austere  ; 
Thither  the  rainbow  comes — the  cloud — 
And  mists  that  spread  the  flying  shroud  ; 
And  sunbeams  ;  and  the  sounding  blast ; 
That,  if  it  could,  would  hurry  past ; 
But  that  enormous  l^arrier  binds  it  fast. 

William  Wordsworth. 


'  What  Liberty  so  Glad  and  Gay  ' 

■\  1  n-IAT  liberty  so  glad  and  gay, 
As  where  the  mountain  boy. 
Reckless  of  regions  far  away, 
A  prisoner  lives  in  joy  ? 

The  dreary  sounds  of  crowded  earth, 

The  cries  of  camp  or  town, 
Never  untun'd  his  lonely  mirth, 

Nor  drew  his  visions  down. 

The  snow-clad  peaks  of  rosy  light 
That  meet  his  morning  view, 

The  thwarting  cliffs  that  bound  his  sight, 
They  bound  his  fancy  too. 
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Two  vvaj's  alone  his  roving  eye 

For  aye  may  onward  go, 
Or  in  the  azure  deep  on  high, 

Or  darksome  mere  below.  John  Keble. 


♦  But  Thou,  my  Babe  ! ' 

T)UT  thou,  my  babe  !  shalt  wander  like  a  breeze 

By  lakes  and  sandy  shores,  beneath  the  crags 
Of  ancient  mountain,  and  beneath  the  clouds, 
Which  image  in  their  bulk  both  lakes  and  shores 
And  mountain  crags  :  so  shalt  thou  see  and  hear 
The  lovely  shapes  and  sounds  intelligible 
Of  that  eternal  language,  which  thy  God 
Utters,  who  from  eternity  doth  teach 
Himself  in  all,  and  all  things  in  himself. 

Saviuel  Taylor  Coleridge. 


'  I  Live  Not  in  Myself 

T  LIVE  not  in  myself,  but  I  become 

Portion  of  that  around  me  ;  and  to  me, 
High  mountains  arc  a  feeling,  but  the  hum 
Of  human  cities  torture  :  I  can  see 
Nothing  to  loathe  in  nature,  save  to  be 
A  link  reluctant  in  a  fleshly  chain, 
Class'd  among  creatures,  when  the  soul  can  flee, 
And  with  the  sky,  the  peak,  the  heaving  plain 
Of  ocean,  or  the  stars,  mingle,  and  not  in  vain. 
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To  sit  on  rocks,  to  muse  o'er  flood  and  fell, 
To  slowly  trace  the  forest's  shady  scene, 
Where  things  that  own  not  man's  dominion  dwell, 
And  mortal  foot  hath  ne'er  or  rarely  been  ; 
To  climb  the  trackless  mountain  all  unseen, 
With  the  wild  flock  that  never  needs  a  fold; 
Alone  o'er  steeps  and  foaming  falls  to  lean  ; 
This  is  not  solitude  ;  'tis  but  to  hold 
Converse   with    Nature's   charms,   and    view   her 
stores  unroU'd.  Lord  Byron. 


Alastor  ;  or,  the  Spirit  of  Solitude 

■\X  riTH  rapid  steps  he  went 

Beneath  the  shade  of  trees,  beside  the  flow 
Of  the  wild  babbling  rivulet ;  and  now 
The  forest's  solemn  canopies  were  changed 
For  the  uniform  and  lightsome  evening  sky. 
Grey  rocks  did  peep  from  the  spare  moss,  and 

stemmed 
The  struggling  brook  :  tall  spires  of  windlestrae 
Threw  their  thin  shadows  down  the  rugged  slope, 
And  nought  but  gnarled  roots  of  ancient  pines 
Branchless  and  blasted,  clenched   with  grasping 

roots 
The  unwilling  soil.     A  gradual  change  was  here, 
Yet  ghastly.     For,  as  fast  years  flow  away. 
The  smooth  brow  gathers,  and  the  hair  grows  thin 
And  white  ;  and  where  irradiate  dewy  eyes 
Had  shone,  gleam  stony  orbs  :  so  from  his  steps 
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Bright  flowers  departed,  and  the  beautiful  shade 
Of  the  green  groves,  with  all  their  odorous  winds 
And  musical  motions.     Calm,  he  still  pursued 
The  stream,  that  with  a  larger  volume  now 
Rolled  through  the  labyrinthine  dell  ;  and  there 
Fretted  a  path  through  its  descending  curves 
With  its  wintry  speed.     On  every  side  now  rose 
Rocks,  which,  in  unimaginable  forms, 
Lifted  their  black  and  barren  pinnacles 
In  the  light  of  evening,  and  its  precipice 
Obscuring  the  ra\ine,  disclosed  above, 
'Mid   toppling  stones,  black  gulfs,   and  yawning 

caves, 
Whose  windings  gave  ten  thousand  various  tongues 
To  the  loud  stream.     Lo  1  where  the  pass  expands 
Its  stony  jaws,  the  abrupt  mountain  breaks, 
And  seems,  with  its  accumulated  crags, 
To  overhang  the  world  :  for  wide  expand 
Beneath  the  wan  stars  and  descending  moon 
Islanded  seas,  blue  mountains,  mighty  streams, 
Dim  tracks  and  vast,  robed  in  the  lustrous  gloom 
Of  leaden-coloured  even,  and  fiery  hills 
Mingling  their  flames  with  twilight,  on  the  verge 
Of  the  remote  horizon.     The  near  scene, 
In  naked  and  severe  simplicity. 
Made  contrast  with  the  universe.     A  pine, 
Rock-rooted,  stretched  athwart  the  vacancy 
Its  swinging  boughs,  to  each  inconstant  blast 
Yielding  one  only  response,  at  each  pause. 
In  most  familiar  cadence,  with  the  howl 
The  thunder  and  the  hiss  of  homeless  streams 
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Mingling  its  solemn  song,  whilst  the  broad  river, 
Foaming  and  hurrying  o'er  its  rugged  path, 
Fell  into  that  immeasural^le  void, 
Scattering  its  waters  to  the  passing  winds. 

Yet  the  grey  precipice,  and  solemn  pine 
And  torrents,  were  not  all ; — one  silent  nook 
Was  there.     Even  on  the  edge  of  that  vast  moun- 
tain, 
Upheld  by  knotty  roots  and  fallen  rocks, 
It  overlooked  in  its  serenity 
The  dark  earth,  and  the  bending  vault  of  stars. 
It  was  a  tranquil  spot,  that  seemed  to  smile 
Even  in  the  lap  of  horror.     Ivy  clasped 
The  fissured  stones  with  its  entwining  arms, 
And  did  embower  with  leaves  forever  green. 
And  berries  dark,  the  smooth  and  even  space 
Of  its  inviolated  floor,  and  here 
The  children  of  the  autumnal  whirlwind  bore, 
In  wanton  sport,  those  bright  leaves,  whose  decay, 
Red,  yellow,  or  ethereally  pale, 
Rival  the  pride  of  summer.     'Tis  the  haunt 
Of  every  gentle  wind,  whose  breath  can  teach 
The  vv^ilds  to  love  tranquillity. 

Percy  Bysshe  Shelley. 
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The  Voices  of  the  Mountain 

O I  LENT   and   cahn,  have  you  e'er  scaled  the 
*^     height 

Of  some  lone  mountain  peak,  in  heaven's  sight  ? 
Was  it  beside  the  Sund,  or  Breton  shore, 
Where  ocean  stretched  the  mountain's  feet  before  ? 
Bent  o'er  the  deep  and  boundless  space,  to  hear — 
Silent  and  calm — have  you  inclined  your  ear? 
Victor  Hugo,  tratislated  by  Dean  Carrington. 


The  Silence  of  the  Hills 

'T*HE  windy  forest,  rousing  from  its  sleep, 
Voices  its  heart  in  hoarse.  Titanic  roar, 
The  ocean  bellows  from  its  rocky  shore, 
The  cataract,  that  haunts  the  rugged  steep, 
Makes  mighty  music  in  its  headlong  leap. 
The  clouds  have  voices,  and  the  rivers  pour 
Their  floods  in  thunder  down  to  ocean's  floor, — 
The  hills  alone  mysterious  silence  keep. 
They  cannot  rend  the  ancient  chain,  that  bars 
Their  iron  lips,  nor  answer  back  the  sea, 
That  calls  to  them  far  off  in  vain  ;  the  stars 
They  cannot  hail,  nor  their  wild  brooks.     Ah  me  I 
What  cries  from  out  their  stony  hearts  will  l^reak, 
In  God's  great  day,  when  all  that  sleep  shall  wakel 

William  Prescott  Foster. 
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Seclusion 

T  T  UGE  mountains  of  immeasurable  hcij^dit 
Encompass'd  all  the  level  valley  round, 
With  mighty  slabs  of  rock,  that  slop'd  upright. 

An  insurmountable,  enormous  mound  ; 
The  very  river  vanish'd  out  of  sight, 

Absorb'd  in  secret  channels  under  ground  : 
That  vale  was  so  sequester'd  and  secluded, 
All  search  for  ages  past  it  had  eluded. 

John  Hookham  Frere. 


'  O  Solitude  !  if  I  must  with  thee  dwell ' 

r\  SOLITUDE  !  if  I  must  with  thee  dwell, 
^""^  Let  it  not  be  among  the  jumbled  heap 
Of  murky  buildings  ;  climb  with  me  the  steep, — 
Nature's  observatory — whence  the  dell, 
Its  floweiy  slopes,  its  river's  crystal  swell, 

May  seem  a  span  ;  let  me  thy  vigils  keep 
'Mongst  boughs  pavillion'd,  where  the  deer's  swift 

leap 
Startles  the  wild  bee  from  the  foxglove  bell. 
But  though  I'll  gladly  trace  these  scenes  with  thee, 
Yet  the  sweet  converse  of  an  innocent  mind. 
Whose  words  are  images  of  thoughts  refin'd, 
Is  my  soul's  pleasure  ;  and  it  sure  must  be 

Almost  the  highest  bliss  of  human-kind, 
When  to  thy  haunts  two  kindred  spirits  flee. 

Johi  Keats. 
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VISIONS   OF   THE   HEIGHTS 


I  will  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  the  hills,  from  whence 
Cometh  my  help.  Psalm  cxxi. 

These  peaks  are  nearer  heaven  than  earth  beloWi 

'Tis  the  blue  floor  of  heaven  that  they  upbear ; 
And,  like  some  old  and  wildly  rug'g'ed  stair, 
They  lift  us  to  the  land  where  all  is  fair, 
The  land  of  which  I  dream.  Bcniar 


The  warm  wan  heights  of  air,  moon-trodden  ways, 
And  breathless  gates  and  extreme  hills  of  heaven. 

Ale'ernofi  CJiarles  Siuinburtie. 


And  I  have  felt 
A  presence  that  disturbs  me  with  the  joy 
Of  elevated  thoughts  ;  a  sense  sublime 
Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused, 
Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns, 
And  the  round  ocean  and  the  living  air. 
And  the  blue  sk}-,  and  in  the  mind  of  man  ; 
A  motion  and  a  spirit,  that  impels 
All  thinking  things,  all  objects  of  all  thought. 
And  rolls  through  all  things,    ivnn^n^  Wordsworth. 


A  Jacob's  ladder  falls 

On  gleaming  grass, 
And  o'er  the  mountain  walls 

Young  angels  pass. 

Alfredf  Lord  Teimyson. 


Natura  Maligna 

'T'HE  lady  of  the  hills  with  crimes  untold 

Followed  my  feet  with  azure  eyes  of  prey  ; 
By  glacier-brink  she  stood — by  cataract-spray^ 
When  mists  were  dire,  or  avalanche-echoes  rolled. 
At  night  she  glimmered  in  the  death-wind  cold, 
And  if  a  footprint  shone  at  break  of  day. 
My  flesh  would  quail,  but  straight  my  soul  would 

say : 
*'Tis  hers  whose  hand  God's  mightier  hand  doth 

hold.' 
I  trod  her  snow-bridge,  for  the  moon  was  bright, 
Her  icicle-arch  across  the  sheer  crevasse. 
When  lo,  she  stood !  .      .  God  made  her  let  me 

pass, 
Then  felled  the  bridge  I  .  .  .  Oh,  there  in  sallow 

light. 
There  down  the  chasm,  I  saw  her  cruel,  white. 
And  all  my  wondrous  days  as  in  a  glass. 

Theodore  Watts-Dunfon. 


Natura  Benlgna 

VXTHAT  power  is  this?  what  witchery  wins  my 
^^    feet 

To  peaks  so  sheer  they  scorn  the  cloaking  snow, 
All  silent  as  the  emerald  gulfs  below, 
Down  whose  ice-walls  the  wings  of  twilight  beat  ? 
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What  thrill  of  earth  and  heaven — most  wild,  most 

sweet — 
What  answering  pulse  that  all  the  senses  know, 
Comes  leaping  from  the  ruddy  eastern  glow 
WHiere,  far  away,  the  skies  and  mountains  meet  ? 
Mother,  'tis  I  reborn  :   I  know  thee  well  : 
That  throb  I  know  and  all  it  prophesies, 
O  mother  and  Queen,  beneath  the  olden  spell 
Of  silence,  gazing  from  thy  hills  and  skies  ! 
Dumb  Mother,  struggling  with  the  years  to  tell 
The  secret  at  thy  heart  through  helpless  eyes. 

Theodore  Waits- Dnnion. 


*  And  then  I  looked  up ' 

A  ND  then  I  looked  up  toward  a  mountain-tract, 
That  girt  the  region  with  high  cliff  and  lawn  : 
I  saw  that  every  morning,  far  withdrawn 
Beyond  the  darkness  and  the  cataract, 
God  made  himself  an  awful  rose  of  dawn. 

Alfred^  Lord  Tennyson. 
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The  Two  Voices 

*  'T^HE  highest-mounted  mind,'  he  said, 

'  Still  sees  the  sacred  morning  spread 
The  silent  summit  overhead. 

'  Will  thirty  seasons  render  plain 
Those  loneh-  lights  that  still  remain, 
Just  breaking  over  land  and  main  ? 

'  Or  make  that  morn,  from  his  cloud  crowr. 
And  crystal  silence  creeping  down. 
Flood  with  full  daylight  glebe  and  town  ?' 


'  Ciy,  faint  not,  climb  :  the  summits  slope 
Beyond  the  furthest  flights  of  hope. 
Wrapt  in  dense  cloud  from  base  to  cope. 

'  Sometimes  a  little  corner  shines, 

As  over  rainy  mist  inclines 

A  gleaming  crag  with  belts  of  pines. 

*  I  will  go  forward,  sayest  thou, 
I  shall  not  fail  to  find  her  now. 
Look  up,  the  fold  is  on  her  brow. 

'  If  straight  thy  track,  or  if  oblique. 

Thou  know'st  not.     Shadows  thou  dost  strike. 

Embracing  cloud.  Ixion-like.' 

Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson. 
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The  Hills  of  Dream 

A  LL  that  day  we  journeyed  westward.  Some- 
times we  saw,  far  off,  the  pale  blue  films 
of  the  Hills  of  Dream,  those  elusive  mountains 
towards  which  our  way  was  set.  Sometimes  they 
were  so  startlingly  near  that,  from  gorse  upland  or 
inland  valley,  we  thought  we  saw  the  shadow- 
grass  shake  in  the  wind's  passage,  or  smelled  the 
thyme  still  wet  with  dew  where  it  lay  under  the 
walls  of  mountain  boulders.  But  at  noon  we  were 
no  nearer  than  when,  at  sunrise,  we  had  left  the 
little  sea-town  behind  us  :  and  when  the  throng  of 
bracken-shadows  filled  the  green  levels  between 
the  fern  and  the  pines — like  flocks  of  sheep 
following  fantastic  herdsmen — the  Hills  of  the 
West  were  still  as  near,  and  as  far,  as  the  bright 
raiment  of  the  rainbow  which  the  shepherd  sees 

lying  upon  his  lonely  pastures. 

Fiona  Macleod. 
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New  Year's  Eve  in  The  Alps 

[Percy  Aylwin  at  midnight  standing  in 
front  of  his  Alpine  chalet,  where  he 
has  been  living  alone  since  the  death 
of  Rhona. 

nrHROUGH  Fate's  mysterious  warp  another  weft 
Of  days  is  cast ;  and  see !     Time's  star-built 
throne, 
From  which  he  greets  a  new-born  year,  is  shown 
There  where  the  veil  of  Alpine  clouds  is  cleft ! 
Old  Year,  while  here  I  stand,  with  heart  bereft 
Of  all  that  was  its  music — stand  alone, 
Remembering  happy  hours  for  ever  flown, 
Impatient  of  the  leaden  minutes  left — 

The  plaudits  of  mankind  that  once  gave  pleasure. 
The  chidings  of  mankind  that  once  gave  pain. 

Seem  in  this  mountain  hut  beyond  all  measure 
Barren  and  foolish,  and  I  cry,  '  No  grain. 

No  grain,  but  winnowings  in  the  harvest  sieve  ! ' 

And  yet  I  cannot  join  the  dead — and  live. 

[The  sound  of  the  New  Year  bells  comes 
up  from  the  valley. 

Old  Year,  what  bells  are  ringing  in  the  New 
In  England,  heedless  of  tlie  knells  they  ring 
To   you  and   those   whose   sorrow   makes  you 
cling 

Each  to  the  other  ere  you  say  adieu  ! — 
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I  seem  to  hear  their  chimes — the  chimes  we  knew 
In  those  dear  days  when  Rhona  used  to  sing, 
Greeting  a  New  Yeai-'s  Day  as  bright  of  wing 

As  this  whose  pinions  soon  will  rise  to  view. 

If  these  dream-bells  which  come  and  mock  mine 
ears 
Could  bring  the  past  and  make  it  live  again, 
Yea,  live  with  every  hour  of  grief  and  pain. 

And  hopes  deferred  and  all  the  grievous  fears — 
And  with  the  past  bring  her  I  weep  in  vain — 

Then  would  I  bless  them,  though  I  blessed  in  tears. 

[The  clouds  move  away  and  show  the 
stars  in  dazzling  brightness  over  the 
mountain  peaks. 

Those  stars  !  they  set  my  rebel-pulses  beating 
Against  the  tyrant  Sorrow,  him  who  drove 
My  footsteps  from  the  Dell  and  haunted  Grove — 

They  bring  the  mighty  Mother's  new-year  greeting : 
'  All  save  great  Nature  is  a  vision  fleeting ' — 
So  says  the  scripture  of  those  orbs  above. 
'  All,  all,'  I  cry,  '  except  man's  dower  of  love  ! — 

Love  is  no  child  of  Nature's  mystic  cheating  ! ' 

And  yet  it  comes  again,  the  old  desire 
To  read  what  yonder  constellations  write 
On  river  and  ocean — secrets  of  the  night — 

To  feel  again  the  spirit's  wondering  fire 
Which,  ere  this  passion  came,  absorbed  me  quite, 

To  catch  the  master-note  of  Nature's  lyre. 
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New  Year,  the  stars  do  not  forget  the  Old  ! 
And  yet  they  say  to  me,  most  sorely  stung 
By  Fate  and  Death,  '  Nature  is  ever  young, 

Clad  in  new  riches,  as  each  morning's  gold 

Blooms  o'er  a  blasted  land  :  be  thou  consoled  : 
The  Past  was  great,  his  harp  was  greatly  strung 
The  Past  was  great,  his  songs  were  greatly  sung ; 

The  Past  was  great,  his  tales  were  greatly  told  ; 

The  Past  has  given  to  man  a  wondrous  world, 
But  curtains  of  old  Night  were  being  upcurled 
Whilst  thou  wast  mourning  Rhona  j  things  sub- 
lime 
In  worlds  of  worlds  were  breaking  on  the  sight 
Of  Youth's  fresh  runners  in  the  lists  of  Time. 
Arise,  and  drink  the  wine  of  Nature's  light ! ' 

Theodore  Watts-Dunion. 


Metempsychosis  of  the  Pine 

...  I  know,  by  memories  unfurled 
In  rarer  moods,  and  many  a  nameless  sign, 
That  once  in  time,  aud  somewhere  ;n  the  world, 
I  was  a  towering  Pine, 

Rooted  upon  a  cape  that  overhung 

The  entrance  to  a  mountain  gorge  ;  whereon 

The  wintry  shadow  of  a  peak  was  flung, 

Long  after  rise  of  sun. 
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Behind,  the  silent  snows  ;  and,  wide  below, 
The  rounded  hills  made  level,  lessening  down 
To  where  a  river  washed  with  sluggish  flow 
A  many-templed  town. 

There  did  I  clutch  the  granite  with  firm  feet, 
There  shake  my  boughs  above  the  roaring  gulf. 
When  mountain  whirlwinds  through  the  passes  beat, 
And  howled  the  mountain  wolf. 

There  did  I  louder  sing  than  all  the  floods 
Whirled  in  white  foam  adown  the  precipice, 
And  the  shaip  sleet  that  stung  the  naked  woods 
Answer  with  sullen  hiss. 

But,  when  the  peaceful  clouds  rose  white  and  higli 
On  blandest  airs  that  April  skies  could  bring, 
Through  all  my  fibres  thrilled  the  tender  sigh, 
The  sweet  unrest  of  Spring. 

She,  with  warm  fingers  laced  in  mine,  did  melt 
In  fragrant  balsam  my  reluctant  blood  ; 
And  with  a  smart  of  keen  delight  I  felt 
The  sap  in  every  bud. 


I  held  the  eagle,  till  the  mountain  mist 
Rolled  from  the  azure  paths  he  came  to  soar, 
And,  like  a  hunter,  on  my  gnarled  wrist 
The  dappled  falcon  bore. 
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Some  blind  harmonic  instinct  pierced  the  rind 
Of  that  slow  life  which  made  me  straight  and  high, 
And  I  became  a  harp  for  every  wind, 
A  voice  for  every  sky  : — 

All  sense  departed  with  the  boughs  I  wore  ; 
And  though  I  moved  with  mighty  gales  at  strife, 
A  mast  upon  the  seas,  I  sang  no  more, — 
And  music  was  my  life. 

Yet  still  that  life  awakens,  brings  again 
Its  airy  anthems,  resonant  and  long. 
Till  earth  and  sky,  transfigured,  fill  my  brain 
With  rhythmic  sweeps  of  song. 

Thence  am  I  made  a  poet :  thence  are  sprung 
Those  motions  of  the  soul  that  sometimes  reach 
Beyond  all  grasp  of  Art, — for  which  the  tongue 
Is  ignorant  of  speech. 

And,  if  some  wild  full-gathered  harmony 
Roll  its  unbroken  music  through  my  line, 
Believe  there  murmurs,  faintly  though  it  be, 
The  Spirit  of  the  Pine. 

Bayard  Taylor. 
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The  Mountains  of  the  Moon 

T  T  INC  longos  videas  tractus,  terrasque  jacentes 
Ordine  candenti,  et  claros  se  attollere  montes ; 
Montes  quels  Rhodope  assurgat,  quibus  Ossa  nivale 
Venice  :  turn  scopulis  infra  pendentibus  antra 
Nigrescunt  clivorum  umbra,  nemorumque  tenebris. 
Non  rores  illi,  aut  desunt  sua  nubila  mundo ; 
Non  frigus  gelidum,  atque  herbis  gratissimus  imber ; 
His  quoque  nota  ardet  picto  Thaumantias  arcu, 
Os  roseum  Aurorae,  propriique  crepuscula  coeli. 

Thomas  Gray, 


Song 

'TPHE  splendour  falls  on  castle  walls 

And  snowy  summits  old  in  story  : 

The  long  light  shakes  across  the  lakes 

And  the  wild  cataract  leaps  in  glory. 

Blow,  bugle,  blow,  set  the  wild  echoes  flying  ; 

Blow,  bugle ;  answer,  echoes,  dying,  dying,  dying. 

O  hark,  O  hear  !  how  thin  and  clear, 
And  thinner,  clearer,  farther  going  ! 
O  sweet  and  far  from  cliff  and  scar 
The  horns  of  Elfland  faintly  blowing  1 
Blow,  let  us  hear  the  purple  glens  replying  : 
Blow,  bugle  ;  answer,  echoes,  dying,  dying,  dying. 
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O  love,  they  die  in  yon  rich  sky, 

They  faint  on  hill  or  field  or  river, 
Our  echoes  roll  from  soul  to  soul, 
And  grow  for  ever  and  for  ever. 
Blow,  bugle,  blow,  set  the  wild  echoes  flying, 
And  answer,  echoes,  answer,  dying,  dying,  dying. 

Alfred,  Lord  Tetmyson. 


In  Shadowland 

"DETWEEN    the    moaning    of    the    mountain 
stream 
And  the  hoarse  thunder  of  the  Atlantic  deep, 
An  outcast  from  the  peaceful  realms  of  sleep 
I  lie,  and  hear  as  in  a  fever-dream 
The  homeless  night-wind  in  the  darkness  scream 
And  wail  around  the  inaccessible  steep 
Down  whose  gaunt  sides  the  spectral  torrents  leap 
From  crag  to  crag, — till  almost  I  could  deem 
The  plaided  ghosts  of  buried  centuries 

Were  mustering  in  the  glen  with  bow  and  spear 
And  shadowy  hounds  to  hunt  the  shadowy  deer, 
Mix  in  phantasmal  sword-play,  or,  with  eyes 
Of  wrath  and  pain  immortal,  wander  o'er 
Loved  scenes  where  human  footstep  comes  no 
n^ore.  sir  Noel  Faloti. 
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The  Mount  of  Vision 

AND  climb  the  Mount  of  Blessing,  whence,  if 
^^  thou 

Look  higher,  then — perchance — thou  mayest — be- 
yond 
A  hundred  ever-rising  mountain  lines, 
And  past  the  range  of  Night  and  Shadow — see 
The  high-heaven  dawn  of  more  than  mortal  day 
Strike  on  the  Mount  of  Vision. 

Alfred^  Lord  Tennyson. 


\ 
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